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Do The People Have 
Control of the Schools? 


Federal Control of Education 
Increasing in Many Ways 


[ am alarmed, and possibly you are, 
as to what is happening to the control 
of public education. 


When I was receiving my profes- 
sional training in college, | was taught 
that the public school is a partnership 
between the home and the state, and 
that 
primarily in the state 


the control of education resides 
However, the 
state delegated most of its active in- 
terest to the local community, and the 
community, therefore, operates its own 
schools through a local school board. 


ut this beautiful idea of partnership 
is in recent years developing into a con- 
fused corporation, with all that the 
term implies. The simple partnership 
is now a complicated structure, involv- 
ing not only community and state but 
regional pressures, national groups, and 
federal controls in all three branches of 
government: executive, legislative and 
judicial 


Do the Schools 
Belong to the People? 

We have a tradition in this country 
that 
Sut, 
The 


tive 


the schools belong to the people. 
who are the people? You and I? 
school board and its administra- 
staff? The mayor and the city 
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council? The PTA? Organized teacher 
groups, both local and state? The State 
Department of Public Instruction, the 
legislature, the governor ? 


Does that term “the people” include 
the North Central Association with its 
great influence on colleges and high 
Does it include those national 
scholarship groups which, through their 
methods of selecting winners, influence 
what is taught in our schools? Does 
it include the makers of tests and 
measurements who set up standards of 


schools ? 


The Editor-in-Chief of The Nation's 
Schools outlines in this article what seem 
to him to be possibly dangerous trends 
toward federal control of education in 
the drive for federal aid to education. 
His contention is that the schools should 
be kept in the hands of the people—local 
citizens and educators—and that already 
the federal government has made serious 
inroads on local control. This article is 
adapted from a speech delivered by Dr. 
Rice to the Citizens’ Schools Committee at 
its annual luncheon in October, 1960. 

The Chicago Schools Journal will wel- 
come additional manuscripts dealing with 
the problem of federal economic aid for 
education. 





include Arthur 
Rickover, and 


achievement? Does it 
Bestor, Vice Admiral 
James B. Conant? 


Are you and I, as the people, repre- 
sented by national groups such as the 
National Education 


National School 


\ssociation and the 


Boards Association? 


Today, school policies are being de- 
termined by an ever-increasing number 
of court decisions on local, state, and 


federal levels. Do these court decisions 


express your thinking and mine with’ 


regard to the control of schools? And 


finally, do we want Congress to plan 
the curriculum? As a popular comedian 
Says “Everybody 


the act.”’ 


wants to get into 


State Has Reassumed 
Many Educational Functions 
One change that has occurred with- 
in your lifetime and mine is that the 
state itself, through its legislature and 
taken the 


many of controls it 


back from 
the 


its courts, has 
community 
originally delegated. Some examples 
the 


state include the standards and qualifi 


of areas of control reclaimed by 
cations for teachers, the establishment 


of tenure, retirement funds, the basic 
control of pupil transportation, the in 
direct control of the number of days 
and the number of years that the child 
should be in school, compulsory educa- 
tion, and considerable legislation as to 


what shall be taught in the school 


I like to 


changes have 


think that most of these 


been desirable, although 
I think that there is too much tendency 
on the part of some legislatures to 
determine the content of the curricu- 
lum. However, we must recognize that 
this transition to state authority and 


state control is a pattern that is happen 
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ing not only in public education but in 
welfare, in highways, in conservation, 
and in law enforcement. 


In fact, it is a trend of the times, and 
it is not difficult to see why. The town- 
ship and the county as units of govern- 
ment were reasonably adequate and 
economical in days of the horse and 
buggy. Larger units for governmental 
administration, taxation, and supervi 
sion have evolved primarily because of 
rapid transportation and rapid com- 


munication 


National Controls 
Superseding State 

lo some extent, this change has been 
paralleled by improved methods of con- 
trol We have 
state organizations that act as special 


over the state powers. 
groups to influence the legislature and 
the state department of education. 


sut things are happening now which 
take away not only from the community 
but even from the state some of the 
controls that they have exercised for 
and national 


generations. Regional 


interests are exerting pressures and 
developing controls that supersede or 
deny the original home-state partner- 
ship 


lhere are several such developments, 
but the one that probably comes first to 
mind is that suggested by the term 
“federal control.” The very mention 
of federal control makes some people 
bristle and shout at each other. May 
we quietly the term 


means as applied to public education ? 


consider what 


Some naive individuals think it simply 


means accepting a handout from the 
federal government. 


It is my position that involved in any 


question of federal support is this 
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thesis: Federal direction ts inherent in 
any federal law or any federal court 
decision pertaining to education. This 
is true even if Congress delegates to the 
states tue administration of a federal 
grant 


Any Federal Action 
A Form of Control 

Any federal law or court decision 
that changes the nature of the curricu- 
lum or modifies the organizational 
structure of a school or college is exert- 
ing a form of control. Every time that 
for a 
specific purpose in public education, 
whether it be for vocational education, 


Congress appropriates money 


guidance, testing, school lunches, sci- 
ence and languages, or research, it 
brings about a change in the existing 
school pattern. These influences take 
place through the earmarking of grants 
to schools for various specific purposes 
and through required matching of funds 
by the state or the local district. Even 
a federal grant for teachers’ salaries 
and/or school construction becomes a 
federal directive, and as such operates 


as a form of control. 


I am not saying that all these forms 
of federal help to various kinds of 
educational activity are undesirable. I 
am saying that the federal government 
has pushed schools and colleges into 
certain channels or programs and by so 
doing has decreased their desire or 
their ,ability to pursue other kinds of 
programs. For example, the National 


Defense Act, 


substantial financial aid, has brought 


Education through its 
about a much increased emphasis upon 
science, mathematics, and languages in 
our schools and colleges and has les- 


sened their attention to the humanities. 
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Federal Fund Grants 
Direct University Research 


In the field of higher education, five 
different federal agencies are paying 
$750 million this year to universities 
and colleges for research. This is 70 
per cent of all research conducted by 
institutions of higher learning. Here 
again, the federal program largely de- 
termines the nature and the scope of 
university research. Good or bad, isn’t 
this a form of federal control ? 


Federal influence is expressed in 
other ways, such as in the financing of 
institutes for secondary school person- 
nel in the fields of mathematics, sci 
ence, foreign languages, counseling and 
guidance. Remember, there are no 
federal funds for institutes in the social 


sciences. 


The most positive and irrevocable 
control over public education is exer- 
cised by the United States Supreme 
Court. There comes to mind, of course, 
the overwhelming decision of the Su- 
preme Court on May 17, 1954, in 
which it reversed the doctrine of “sep- 


arate but equal” educational opportu- 
nities for all the children of this coun- 
try, and ordered schools to be inte- 
grated “with deliberate speed.” 


Supreme Court Decisions 
Affect Schools Deeply 


The Supreme Court has ruled, with 
final authority over the states, on ques- 
tions of released time for religious in- 
struction, free transportation, and free 
school books for parochial school chil- 
dren. It has denied any state the power 


to abolish private and parochial schools. 


And now, in the session of the Su- 
preme Court just beginning, there is 
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an appeal from Pennsylvania to pro- 
hibit the reading of the Bible in public 


school Miami, 


classrooms. Down in 
Florida, there is in process a test case 
which would ask the Supreme Court to 
rule not only on the reading of the 
Bible, but upon the singing of any re- 
ligious hymns, the observance of any 
religious programs (such as Christmas 
or Easter), the conducting of bacca 
laureate 


programs, the discrimination 


against Catholic and non-Catholic 
teachers, and other alleged violations 
of the separation of church and state, 
as they occur, or seem to occur, in our 


public schools 


Some Desire 


National Direction 

There are straws in the wind which 
indicate a trend toward a new kind of 
thinking—a desire for national agen- 
cies to exercise influence over public 
education. Some educators are already 
making suggestions in this direction. 
. some of these suggestions involve pro 
posed methods of raising the level of 
research, of improving techniques of 
evaluation, and of increasing the means 
of cooperation within the profession, 
such as the suggestion of Paul Hanna 
of Stanford University for a national 
the 


and the administration of our schools. 


commission to study curriculum 


Another plan comes from John 


Fischer, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia, and former superintendent 
of schools in Baltimore. He has pro- 
posed a 15 member national advisory 
group whose duty would be “to iden- 
tify ways in which the American edu 
cation establishment might best be 
improved and used to strengthen us 


as a people.” 
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Dr. Fischer would have this group 
be appointed initially by the President, 
self-perpetuating, 
rather than be chosen directly by the 
profession or by non-partisan groups 


and then become 


representing education. 


\nd Vice Admiral Hyman G. Rick- 
over, in an article appearing several 
months ago in one of our Chicago pa- 
pers, writes: “There is nothing in our 
form of government to prevent Con- 
gress from setting up some sort of 
educational commission or council.” 


Need Federal Commissions 
Produce Federal Control? 


Latest to arrive or the scene with a 
somewhat similar idea is Richard M. 
Nixon, with his recent “position-on- 
education” paper released during his 
campaign for the presidency. He pro- 
poses: “To make sure of sustained 
concern for the problems of education 
and sustained support for effective ac- 
tion, I think we should organize a 


permanent top level commission on 
education to advise, directly, the Presi- 
the Health, 


Education, and Welfare. Such a com- 


dent and Secretary of 
mission should provide a continuous 
evaluation of what is being done in 
field of 
should identify what is not being done 
that should be. It should help focus the 
interest of all Americans on the quality 


every education, and also it 


of our total educational effort, from 
kindergarten to graduate school.” He 
did not say how the members of such 
a commission would be chosen. 


All these proposed commissions can 
be good or bad, depending upon 
whether they can really represent the 
people. 
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If national commissions such as 
these public figures have recommended 
are to be politically appointed, or 
elected on a partisan political basis, 
they are in my view just another step 
actual federal 


toward control of 


schools. If, on the other hand, these 
groups could truly represent the peo 
ple and speak for us as educators and 
citizens back home, they could be most 


helpful 


School-Government Relations 
Show Definite Trends 


I have identified in this discussion 


five definite trends: (1) a reclaiming 
of powers by the state, (2) a grow- 


ing pressure upon education from 
regional and national agencies, (3) an 
increase in the powers being exercised 


by the courts, and particularly by the 


United States Supreme Court, (4) a 


growing federal control of education 


inherent in every law that Congress 
passes pertaining to public schools, and 
(5) an increasing sentiment for nation- 
wide governmental agencies to give 


direction of public education. 


The problem resolves itself into this 


question: How can we reserve to 
Chicago and to Illinois the initiative 
and the grassroots control for public 
schools and higher education, while at 
the same time recognizing that the 


federal government has a legitimate 


interest in education for reasons of 


national security and national welfare? 
\nd—a practical question- 

through what agencies, and in what 

manner, can you and I, as the people, 


very 


bring pressure upon Congress to mini- 
mize political control in matters per- 
taining to educations ? 
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Are We Tending Toward 
Complete Federal Control? 


The one great danger that threatens 
public education in the next half cen- 
tury is the possibility that slowly, and 
the best of will 
build up a federal bureau that event- 
ually 


with intentions, we 
will acquire control over our 
public school program. This can and 
will happen if we permit Congress to 
set up restrictions, controls, qualifica 
tions, and other requirements as the 
price to be paid for federal grants to 
Why? 


tration of such qualifications and con- 


schools Secause the adminis 
trols means an ever-increasing staff, 
who in turn set up their own kingdom 
and soon become an entrenched vested 
interest. 

An example of such a beginning is 
the highly effective 
Act. Pri 
marily to administer this act, the per 
sonnel of the United States Office of 


well meant and 


National Defense Education 


Education has been increased about 30 
the 
Approximately 300 more people have 
Isn't 
dangerous precedent ? 


per cent within past two years. 


been employed. this a rather 

Personally, I believe it is feasible 
for the federal government to collect 
money and distribute it to the states 
for public school purposes, with no 
strings attached. But politically, such 
action is quite improbable. 

The big question then is how are we, 
as the people, going to control the 
federal control that inevitably comes 
with federal grants and services? 

The only answer I can suggest lies 


in the of Wendell Phillips: 


“Eternal the price of 


advice 
vigilance is 
liberty.” 





Let’s Not Say NO 
To the Teaching Machine 


Teaching Machines Can Aid 
But Can’t Replace Teachers 


Everyone admits that education is 
faced with serious problems. The vast 
increase in our knowledge continually 
confounds the questions of how much 
should be taught and how this can be 
learned in the The 
rapidly rising level of competency ex- 


time available. 
pected of all of our working groups 
demands that more advanced skills and 
broader understandings in many areas 
of science and technology be developed 
Moreover, the race for strength and 
security in a turbulent world calls for 
more intensive training in the humani 
ties and social sciences with extensive 
opportunities to learn to think crea- 
tively by applying sound principles of 
living to local, national, 


human our 


and international communities 


Yet, within this framework of press 


ing curriculum demands, the school is 
also faced with the baffling administra- 
tive problems of insufficient classrooms 
for the students as well as insufficient 
qualified teachers for the classrooms 
which are presently available. This 
composite problem boils down to one 
big question: How can the school do 
more and do it better with fewer 
teachers, more pupils, and inadequate 


physical conditions? 
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Certainly there is no panacean reply 
to this question. Surely we must build 
more schools, train more teachers, and 
provide higher budgets for salaries, 
equipment, and supplies. But it also 
appears that methods must be discov- 
ered to spread the total effectiveness of 
each teacher over more students 
Moreover, ways must be uncovered to 
increase the quality of learning through 
increasingly effective use of teacher 
time and talent. 


Can Fewer Teachers 
Teach More Students? 


Industry thrives on efficiency. Its 
major question is always, “How can a 
better product be made with less cost ?”’ 
This underlying question has pushed 
industry into adopting automation and 
advanced technological devices in pro- 
duction. Perhaps a realistic search by 
education for the answer to a similar 
question might aid in finding at least 
a partial answer for the gigantic prob- 
lem which besets it at the present time. 
We might realistically ask, “How can 
we educate more students better with 
fewer teachers?” 


Slowly, education has been accepting 
technological devices as instructional 
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aids. The increased use of audio-visual 
aids, the recent experimentation with 
television, and the introduction of 
automatic programming, recording, 
and tabulating devices all testify to this 
Now that the teaching 
machine is beckoning, will this device 
be accepted readily for study and pos- 
sible future use? 


movement. 


Teaching Machine 
Actually “Teaches” 


Actually, the concept of a teaching 
machine is not new. Any device which 
brings about behavioral changes when 
the learner interacts with it might be 
called a teaching machine. Thus, film- 
strips, movies, television, and all sorts 
of special devices might, in the broad- 
est sense, be called teaching machines. 


These devices are designed mainly 
as auxiliary aids for use in group 
teaching with considerable continuous 
direction from the teacher. The pro- 
ponents of the new teaching machine, 
however, are considering tutorial de- 
vices which can be programmed in 
such a manner as to take the student, 
without the 
teacher, step by step at a highly de- 


continuous direction by 
tailed level of specificity, through a 
body of subject matter. The student is 
to be “turned loose” on the machine 
after a minimum of classroom pre- 
sentation and, for certain kinds of ma- 
terials, can then proceed at his own 
pace through learning experiences 
which will practically eliminate subse- 
quent classroom re-presentation, drill, 
and review. 

While tutorial teaching machines of 
this type have already been used suc- 
cessfully in some industrial and mili- 
tary training programs, only recently 
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has attention been directed toward 
their use in the elementary school, 
secondary school, and college. 


Teachers Can Be Freed 
From Drudgery of Drill 


No proponent of the teaching ma- 
chine has advocated that the machine 
eliminate the teacher. Rather, it is 
hoped that the machine will prove 
effective in teaching the basic know- 
ledge and skills necessary for the de- 
velopment of more advanced thinking 
and creative applications. The teacher 
then will be freed to provide the learn- 
ing experiences which will truly de- 
velop the thinking and creative man. 


While no complete agreement exists 
presently as to the types of learning 
which can be accomplished through the 
use of these tutorial devcies, Eugene 
F. Galanter’ has developed a theory of 
learning which is helpful in under- 
standing the scope and techniques of 
the teaching machine. 


‘Mr. Galanter discussed this theory with a 
group of educators at a conference held at the 
University of Chicago, August 19-20, 1959. 


At the root of many reactions to the 
much-talked-about new teaching machines 
is a fear that their use will de-humanize 
education through the replacement of 
teachers by robots. Dr. Congreve, for- 
merly principal of Von Humboldt School 
and currently Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation and Principal of the Laboratory 
School, the University of Chicago, main- 
tains that, to the contrary, the machines 
may indeed free teachers to really teach. 
His summary of the philosophy and theory 
underlying the teaching machine move- 
ment makes clear the basis for his 
prediction. 





He suggests that, in learning, the in- 
dividual employs two mechanisms: a 
stochastic mechanism—through which 
he develops skills, acquires informa- 
tion, or uses information in a straight- 
forward, non-creative fashion; and a 
the 
which he learns to extract concepts and 


recursive mechanism—by use of 
ideas from large masses of data, as in 


the study of sciences, or by the use of 


which he develops the ability to make 


judgments and fine distinctions of a 
somewhat less “objective” nature as in 
the study of fine arts and literature. 
Generally, Galanter says, both mechan- 
isms operate constantly and concur- 
rently, but they can be forced or led 


to work separately. 


Teaching Machines Effective 
For One Kind of Learning 

The 
lecting 


stochastic, or information-col- 


and skill-developing mechan- 


isms, exists. within all 


animals. It is 
this mechanism which responds most 
directly and successfully to the tutor- 
ing technique involved in teaching ma 
chines. animals 


\ll training of em- 


ploys a tutorial technique. 


Che recursive, or concept-extracting 
and judgment-making mechanism, is 


also but is 


present in all animals, 
present in much more highly-developed 
form in man than in any of the lower 
animals. Moreover, the extent to which 
this mechanism is present and is effec- 
tive varies greatly from individual to 


individual. 


The recursive mechanism does not 
respond to tutoring. Rather, it requires 
available material and some explana- 


tion, but then goes about learning 


through creative application of these 
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materials. While direct tutorial control 
is unnecessary, experiences in com- 
parison, discussion, evaluation, re-ap- 
plication, and analysis must be pro- 
vided. These experiences require the 
skill and competence of a highly trained 
and experienced teacher. 


Teacher-Pupil Relations 
Can Be Re-Humanized 

The problem in education today is 
that of providing for the burdensome 
stochastic teaching techniques, i.e., de 
veloping mechanized tutoring to help 
the 
most 


stochastic mechanism to operate 
the this 


mechanism, according to Galanter, a 


efficiently. In use of 
delay of fifteen minutes between know- 
ing whether one is correct or incorrect 
reduces the learning effectiveness by 
eighty per cent. Therefore, immediate 
feedback, re-teaching, and use of small 
successive steps are important. 


Galanter suggests that the teacher is 
not the right kind of device to use in 
developing The 


necessary processes of organization of 


stochastic learning. 
matter to be learned, correction, drill, 
and re-teaching are destructive of rela- 
tionships and do not build good teach- 
er-pupil relationships. Therefore, he 
suggests that a machine be built to do 
this job. If the stochastic training can 
be accomplished more effectively with 
a minimum use of valuable teacher 
time, the saved time can then be in- 
vested in the development of the re- 
cursive mechanisms, which now fre- 
quently goes begging because either 
the teacher time is not available after 
long periods of drill and paper grading, 
or the stochastic mechanisms are in- 
sufficiently developed to permit effec- 


tive recursive learning experiences. 
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Although S. L. 


the use of a multiple-choice question 


Pressey*® reported 


machine in automation research as 
early as 1926, teaching machines for 
potential classroom use are just now 
Models in 


stages of development have only within 


being developed. various 
the past year been included in displays 


at educational conferences. 


Principles of Operation 
Of Teaching Machines 

While the wide range of complexity 
in automation and technology among 
the various machines is of considerable 
interest, it is the “program” or curric- 
ulum which is the heart of the device. 
\ $6,500 Tutor is only more effective 
than a $40 Program Scanner when the 
full technological complexity of the 
Tutor is used in a more effective pro- 
gram than is possible with the Program 


Scanner. 


The basic principles of stochastic 
learning discussed previously tend to 
be applied consistently in the programs 
regardless of the machine being used. 
Each machine provides opportunities 
for (1) a question to be asked contain 
ing appropriate cues for the correct 
answer ; (2) the answer, either written 
by the student or recorded by means of 
an electrical device; and (3) immed 
iate feedback informing the student as 
to the correctness of his response 
Each machine also keeps a careful rec- 
ord of the wrong responses to provide 
information about student progress and 


about the success of the program. If a 


large number of students fail to get the 


correct answer at any one step, it is 
judged to be the program, not the 


student, which needs adjustment. 
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Some of the more complex machines 
provide opportunities for advanced 
students to move at a faster rate, skip- 
ping some steps, while slower students 
are taken through each step and even 
programmed through additional review 
steps when necessary. 


Numerous Types 
Of Teaching Machines 

Any listing of specific teaching ma- 
chines must be incomplete. Most ma- 
chines are still in the experimental 
stage, but many are being placed into 
production and will soon be available 
for school use. The subsequent listing 
only serves to illustrate types which 
are now being considered for use. 


Perhaps the simplest machine is a 
modified workbook used recently in an 
experimental physics program in the 
Pittsburgh schools. The student reads 
a question on one page, replies immed- 
iately below the question and then 
turns to the next page to check his 
response. He turns again for the next 
question. He continues to work in this 
manner at one horizontal level through 
all the pages. When he reaches the 
last page, he turns the book over and 
proceeds at another level. Going 
through the book horizontally in this 
manner, the student receives the ad- 
reinforcement 
without the need for mechanical gad- 


vantages of immediate 


gets. 
The 


Uae 


Western Design Division of 
Industries has developed a ma- 
chine called Tutor to meet the needs 
of industrial training programs. It is 
designed to insure active participation 
by the the 


student 


while machine 


_ *See Frey Edward, “Teaching Machines 
The Coming Automation,” Phi Delta Kap- 
pan, Oct. 1959, pp. 29-31 
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simultaneously grades his work and 
times his performance. The informa- 
tion to be learned is presented in words 
and pictures. 


Machines Can Teach 
By Sight and Sound 


A Visitutor, developed at Hamilton 
College, makes use of prepared micro- 
film which is projected on a page-size 
reading screen. The student writes his 
answer on a paper appearing in a win- 
dow below the screen. Pressing appro- 
priate buttons permits him to check his 
answer and obtain subsequent ques- 
tions. 


Also being developed at Hamilton is 
an Audio-Tutor. This machine is of 


especial value for teaching foreign 
languages. It is a tape recorder de- 
signed to be used independently or in 
automatic coordination with the Vist- 
tutor. It provides for the same sequence 
of steps with an immediate check on 
accuracy, but in addition it allows the 
student to set his own pace in learn- 
ing the language by providing for re- 
current listening followed by answers 
recorded by the student. The answers 
the 


original and the student keeps trying 


are immediately compared with 


until he is satisfied with the results. 


Other machines being developed in- 
clude a low-priced Program Scanner 
by the Dyna-Slide Company in coop- 
eration with the Earlham College Self 
Instructional Project; a recall machine 
and a multiple choice machine by the 
Rheem-Califone Corporation ; the For- 
inger Teaching Machine; a multi-func- 
tioned projector known as the Percep- 
to-Scope; 
Aids 


and the Devereaux Teaching 
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Proponents of Machine Use 
Are Enthusiastic in Praise 


Knowledge among educators and 
educational critics about the current 
research in and the underlying phil- 
osophy of the teaching machine is lim- 
ited the 


teaching machine movement has al- 


and incomplete. However, 
ready been the cause of directly op- 


posed and frequently violent reactions. 


The high school of the future has 
been in which the 


upon completion of regis- 


described as one 
student, 
receives 


tration, a specially stamped 


small plate (like a charge-plate) that 


identifies him and his course of study. 


Introduction of this plate into a ma- 
chine makes available the entire record 
and progress of the student, presents 
to him his program for the coming 
term, records his attendance, and con- 
nects his machine with the master rec- 
ords machine, which proceeds to tutor 


the student. 


Many respected and influential edu- 


cators feel that the ma- 


teaching 
chine is the most prominent develop- 
ment in education since the turn of the 


century. 


setty L. Sells® that her 


seventh grade students seemed stim- 


reports 


ulated to a new enthusiasm for arith- 
metic by working with mathematics 
machines. Children did not find drill 
tedious and most children seemed to 


achieve beyond their expectations. 


5Sells, Betty L., “The Machine Comes to 
the Math Class,” The Elementary School 
Journal, October, 1959, pp. 14-17. 
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Many Fear Loss 
Of Human Quality 

Critics of the teaching machine tend 
to dwell upon the human qualities of 
the teacher. Robert Henderson® fears 
that his fine teachers could 
have ever gotten into such a “box.” He 


none of 


feels that “teachers have to be talked 
to with more spirit than a metal-tipped 
stylus is able to muster. They need to 
be seen as vessels of love. They must 
be all things to all tots.” A recent edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune’ warns 
that machines can do wonders, 
but teaching is one thing which will 
always require high quality personal 
contact to be at its best. Teaching ma- 
chines and electronic scorers are use- 
ful supplements to the essential con- 
teacher and stu- 


frontation between 


dent. Insofar as they become a substi- 


tute for human association they can 


contribute to decadence rather than 


” 


progress. 


A group of Chicago principals 
brought together recently to discuss 
the 


concerns 


teaching machine voiced many 


regarding its use. Among 


these were included the following: 
1. The pupil might become a non-think 
ing, push-button creature, incapable of 


clear thought and unable to 
himself coherently 


express 


The program might become suscepti- 
ble to 
come uncontrollable 


perverse ideas whi h could be 
The student might learn only one side 
of a question and could develop as a 
biased, unimaginative group member 
without individuality. 

The school might seize upon this de- 
vice as the panacea for all teaching 
problems and reduce sharply the num 
ber of highly trained teachers. 


Machines May Aid, 
Not Replace, Teacher 

Far too little experimentation has 
been carried on as yet to permit a con- 
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sidered opinion as to the future of the 
teaching machine. Certainly no think- 
ing educator would readily eliminate 
debate, discussion, experimentation, 
and creative application from a curric- 
ulum designed to develop the “thinking 
man.” Yet, the major concern of its 
critics is that the teaching machine may 
usurp this teaching function. However, 
there is no basis for considering that 
this aspect of the educational process 
can be performed by a mechanical tu- 
torial device. Even Galanter’s careful 
analysis of the learning process ex- 
cludes this recursive area of learning 
from the machine process. 
Nevertheless, we all are acquainted 
with the elementary school teacher 
who, while spending endless hours in 
drill trying to get Johnny to learn his 
basic arithmetic facts, silently broods 
over those pupils who must await the 


next steps by doing “enrichment busy 
work.”” This teacher yearns for the day 
when time will be available for exer- 
cises in thinking which utilize crea- 
tively the skills taught. But alas, he 
usually finds the year spent with far 
too little time left for these important 
learning experiences. It appears that 
this devoted teacher would welcome a 
device which would tutor Johnny up 
to his proper skill level without the 
utilization of 


excessive teacher time 


and subsequent loss of important 


learning experiences. 


Problems in Education 


Force Fair Appraisal 
The situation just described is not 
unique to the elementary arithmetic 
program. Stochastic learning occurs in 
*Henderson, Robert. “Listen Son,” 
New Yorker, Dec. 5, 1959, pp. 46-48. 


*Editorial entitled “Teaching Machines,” 
The Chicago Daily Tribune, Aug. 2, 1960 


The 
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every subject at every grade level and 
countless hours are being wasted in 
every school every day because it is 
being done in a most inefficient man- 
ner. 


The educator must be willing to face 
up to the basic problems of curriculum 
development and teaching techniques. 
He knows that the present inadequate 
educational effectiveness cannot even 
be maintained using the present tech 
niques with growing numbers in the 
fewer teachers. He 


classroom and 


knows too that much 


teacher time is 
being spent in remedial programs. He 
knows that, once a child slips behind, 


his progress becomes less and less 


rapid, his motivation practically disap- 
pears, future is 
doomed unless remedial measures are 


and his educational 


iaken. 


Teaching Machine 
Not a “Cure-All” 

What, then, is the answer? Certainly 
the search must be on for some prac- 
tical solution. This writer does not see 
the teaching machine as the “cure-all” 


but he does see that it has possibilities 


for a re-examination of school organi- 
zation, curriculum, text materials, and 
teaching techniques which may even- 
tually result in a vastly more efficient 
and effective educational program. 


We must not shun new develop- 
ments because of fear. If we always 
proceed on a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation, keeping our goals clearly in 
mind, then controls can be and will be 
built into the program to eliminate the 
lurid possibilities advanced by the crit 
ics. All technological devices can be 
destructive, but in the hands of experts 
they can become valuable tools in our 


modern society. 


“No” 


because it 


Let’s not say to the teaching 
that a 


work. 


machine suggests 


machine might do a teacher's 
Let us recognize that many teachers 
are now doing work that rightfully 
should be done by machines. When 
this work (as well as the clerical work 
which teachers should never have been 
required to do!) is so transferred, the 
teacher will then be free to bring our 
young minds to their optimal develop- 
ment in discriminating thinking and 
creative application. 


A good education changes one’s outlook and character, as in the 


case of Polemo. 


This dissipated young Greek, happening to hear 


Xenocrates, was struck not only by the eloquence and learning of the 


professor, and carried home not only the knowledge of some nobel 
matter, but a more substantial and palpable fruit, which was a sudden 
change and amendment of his former life. Who was ever affected in 
that way by our education? 


Michel de Montaigne 
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Student-Police Basketball 
Improves Student Attitudes 


Schools which serve children from cul- 
turally deprived areas constantly face 
the problem of reconciling anti-social or 
asocial attitude of students with the 
behavior patterns necessary for effective 
learning. Mr. Griffin, late principal of 
Cregier Vocational High School, and Mr. 
Murphy, his assistant principal, describe 
here a program designed to change stu- 
dent attitudes toward law and law en- 
forcement agencies. 


The area from which Creiger Voca- 
tional High School students are drawn 
can be classified as one of low socio- 
economic level. The student body can 
aptly be described as what Dr. Robert 
Havighurst of the University of Chi- 
cago terms “culturally deprived.” Being 
for the most part either migrants or 
sons of migrants to our city, the stu- 
dents generally fall into those groups 
that have historically been emotionally, 
financially, and physically underpriv- 
ileged. They live for the most part in 
poor housing and lack proper sanitary, 
health, and food resources. 

The general intelligence and achieve- 
ment level of the student body is “low 
normal” or below. The crime rate is 


high, income is low, and unemploy- 
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attitudes 


Friendly Contacts 


Decrease Fear, Hostility 


@ James J. Griffin and 
Stanley F. Murphy 


ment is prevalent. Social and behavior 
difficulties are many. Naturally some 


of these are reflected in the school. 
from 


the students 


which have little or no con- 


Many of are 
families 
trol over the children, either through 
the lack of orientation which frequently 
accompanies radical change of environ 
ment or through the presence of anti- 
the itself. 
Much of the work of development of 


social atitudes in family 


and training in behavior 


which can normally be expected to 


take place in a well-adapted urban 
family is either not done at all or done 


only partially. 


School Behavior, Attitudes 
Reflect Community Patterns 


\ problem which is common to all 
schools which serve underprivileged 
communities is the fact that the school 
cannot set itself up as an island in the 
community. The school cannot realis- 
tically expect that it is possible for 
students to practice desirable behavior 
and exhibit good social atitudes within 
the school when community morals 
are, if not directly opposed to such 
patterns, incapable of reinforcing or 
strengthening them. 
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Discussions by the faculty and ad 
led to the 


conclusion that any plan for improving 


ministration inescapable 


morale and climate within the school 
did take 


sideration the problems of relationship 


which not into direct con 


to authority and society in the com 


munity as a whole was_ probably 
doomed to be at best partially success- 
ful. It seemed to the faculty that the 
correction of 


anti-social attitudes 


which produce behavior problems 
might offer a greater long-term change 
in pupil behavior than a method of 
attack which dealt only with symp- 
toms. A faculty committee was estab- 


lished to work toward this goal. 


Attitudes Toward Law 
Affect Behavior 


Some of the undesirable attitudes 


which seemed prevalent among stu 
dents were the following: 

1. That it is not so 

commit other crimes as it 
caught doing so 


wrong t 


That the 
ment 


law eniorce 
community 

about in 
earlier grades, but is primarily 


created to destroy or hurt the 
friends 


patrolman or 
agency is not the 
helper the student learned 
a force 
student 
and his 
That group or 
greatest 


“mob” loyalty is the 
good and that the greatest 
wrong is to violate this loyalty by co 
operating with the police or 
entorcement 


That destruction of 
a kind of 


other law 


agencies 


public property is 


I 
game 

That mob-rule, club fights, predeter 
mined unrest, unfair fighting tactics, 
and lack of fair play are the established 
indeed the best f 


teenage 


poss ble. pattern tor 


society 


Since a number of these attitudes 


are connected directly or indirectly 
with attitudes toward law enforcement 
agencies, it was agreed by the faculty 


committee that some means of provid 
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ing for direct contact between students 
and police under desirable, informal 
conditions might bring about a change 
in student attitude toward the police 
and hence, toward the other areas of 
behavior listed above. 


School Basketball Team 
Plays “Boys in Blue” 


Accordingly, a basketball game was 
scheduled between students and police- 
men from the neighborhood police dis- 
trict. Arrangements were difficult to 
make but, with the cooperation of the 
commanding officer of the local station, 
finally were ironed out. The basketball 
the the 


heat arranged practice sessions. 


coach and officer on school 


Needless to the 


played to a capacity crowd. The theme, 


Say, game was 


“Run to an Officer, not away from 
him’ was developed during the pre- 
game activities. A little humor set the 
pace for a pleasant afternoon. Such 
references as having the officers run- 
ning after the ball and not after the 
students, 


“shooting” the ball and not 


their guns, being “on” the court and 
not “in” it, having the referee blow 


the whistle and 


not the policeman 


added to the audience’s enjoyment. 


The student body were surprised to 
see the officers perform so well and at 
the same time be good sports, and 
sent up many cheers for the outstand- 
The 


game was closely contested, but the 


ing plays of the “boys-in-blue.” 
high school athletes, who were eager 
to cooperate with the project, were too 
the The 


won and accepted the challenge for a 


much for officers. students 


rematch. 
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Face-to-face Contact 
Lessens Fear, Hostility 


The real reward to the students be- 
gan to take shape after the game. In 
the social room, the school team and 
the officers sat side by side over coffee, 
milk, and rolls. All the problems of the 
world were solved plus a few specific- 
ally planned for the program. The next 
day, the players were mentioning to 
their fellow students in the halls and 
in the classrooms that the “cops” were 
not so bad after all. These officers had 
themselves played high school basket- 
ball, knew some of the “kids” attend- 
ing school at Cregier, had children of 
their own, and in one case had a son 
in the 4A class. All in all, the impres- 
sion was good and the seeds had been 
sown. Still much work had to be done 
between now and the return game. 
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Chicago's American 


Now the school was in a position to 
put to good use the good will generated 
by the basketball game. Formal and in 
the 
tudes mentioned above became part of 


formal discussions of social atti- 


the work in classes, especially social 
studies, English, and physical educa 
tion, and in home rooms. Students 
were urged to bring out their griev- 
ances, problems, and basic attitudes 
and law enforcement. 


toward law 


Basketball Provides 
Basis for Friendliness 


Many boys who had previously al- 


most never participated in class discus- 
sions participated vigorously in these. 
The basketball players themselves took 
part with particular zest in the discus- 
sions. members that 


Faculty noted 
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there was a tendency to view police 


officers with a good deal less hostility 


than had previously been the case 
\round the school and the surround 


ing area, boys stopped and talked to 


their “buddies” on the corner, in the 


squad car, and at the station. Casual 


conversations about the “shots’’ missed, 


the foul committed, or the sure defeat 


in the next game were held 


any 
times. Much progress was being made, 


at least socially The officers were 


much more welcome at school and in 


the community 


The secom police student 


aroused even more interest than the 


first 


Although the game was very ex 


citing and the score was much closet 


because of the addition of younger 


officers in the line-up, the outcome was 
the same. The boys won the game 
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Chicago's American 


Second Game Evokes 
Many Favorable Reactions 

During the post-game activities in 
the the 


following comments were heard: 


the social room after game, 


CAPTAIN JosEPH J. VoytecH, Com 
manding the neighboring 
Marquette Police Station: “This is a 


Officer of 


great thing for the school, the police 


officers, the community, and the city. 


It is a huge success. It certainly 


will 
pave the way toward a more pleasant 
and 


understanding relationship be- 


tween the bovs and our men.” 


Orricer WittiAM F. Patton, pa 


trolman on the beat and leader of the 
police team: “Even though we lost 
both games, those losses were only on 
the scoreboard. 


Actually both sides 


were winners.” 
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Rosert McLain, parent of one of 
the students : “ 


we talk to 


Regardless of how much 


our home 


youngsters at 
about crime, policemen, and law en 
agencies, the lead 
talk the 
some not so good. An exhi 
bition like this wakes the ‘kids’ up to 
the truth. I think it is a 
thing.” 


Mrs 


dent of 


forcement teenage 


ers also and have many of 


answers 
wonderful 


DoroTHEA CRENSHAW, presi 
the Creiger Parent-Teachers 
Association: ‘““My boy is a member of 
the team. His attitude and his choice 
of friends are certainly better now. 
little 


more now. I even heard him quoting 


They seem willing to listen a 


one of the officers about how to make 
a certain play. Last night he told one 
of his ‘buddies’ that he was out of line 


in his thinking about the program.” 


lommMy KouzMANorr, prep editor 
of Chicago's American: “I think the 
program is so important that I plan to 
run a full page story with pictures. I 
believe it is not only important for the 
Cregier community, but for every com 
munity in the city. I feel there is much 
to be learned about teen-age problems 
from the boys themselves. This is one 


way of doing it.” 


Results of Program 
Difficult to Measure 


From the remarks quoted above, it 
can readily be seen that the people 
directly connected with the program 
felt that it produced progress towards 
the elimination of anti-social tenden- 
cies. An objective evaluation of the 
success of the game program would be 
very difficult to make, since attitudes 
change and difficult to 


slowly are 
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measure. To date, four games and 


meetings have been held without any 
decrease in the popularity of the games 


with the student body. The faculty, 


students, and interested members of 


the community agree that the program 
seems to have produced some observ- 
able changes: 


1. A closer and more satisfying relation 
ship between policemen and students. 
\ better understanding by the student 
of his duties and responsibilities to 
wards himself, home, school, commun 
ity, and those trying to make the com 
munity a better place to live 
A considerable reduction in the willful 
destruction of public and private prop- 
perty. The index to this is the redu 
tion in the number of complaints 
A cooperative effort on the 
most of the student body to bring 
about the realization that the school 
and community improve primarily be- 
cause its members long for and desire 
improvement and betterment and are 
willing to work toward these goals 


part ol 


Good Sportsmanship 
Next in Program 


basketball program 
seemed so successful, a second experi- 


Because the 


ment along the same lines is being con 
sidered for this school year. The pro- 


ject will attempt to show the manly 


art of self defense in its proper per- 
and 
C. Y. O. champions, who are members 


spective. Four Golden Glove 
of the school, in conjunction with their 
clubs and coaches, will show how fool- 
ish merciless gang beatings and fights 
with guns, knives, bats, and the like 
are. It is hoped that, by stressing 
the gentlemanly attributes of a good 
boxer in contrast to the cowardly traits 
of the four or five hoodlums beating 
up one boy, good sportsmanship can 
be developed. This will be another step 
toward removing undesirable behavior 
from the community. 





High School Cooperative 


Distributive Education Program 


In-School Seniors 


Gain Merchandising Experience 


Although educational systems 
throughout the country, Chicago among 


them, have renewed their efforts in 
recent years to provide special training 
for the gifted and the college-bound, 
the basic fact remains that the majority 
ot students completing our high schools 


do not go to college. Under normal 
circumstances, members of this major- 
ity receive whatever formal vocational 


training they get in high schools. 


Practical Training 
In Distributive Trade 


For many years, such vocational 
training centered around training in the 
production and repair of goods, in the 
service trades, and in the skills required 
in business offices. Until recent years, 


relatively little attention was paid to 


In recognition of Chicago’s prominence 
as a center of trade and commerce, the 
Chicago Board of Education instituted, 
in 1949, a Cooperative Distributive Edu- 
cation Training Program in which high 
school seniors could learn retailing by a 
combination of in-school training and on- 
the-job development of skills. The pro- 
gram is here described in detail and its 
value to merchants and students alike is 
outlined. A supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Miss McEvoy works closely with 
those providing the training. 
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@ Margaret M. McEvoy 


the distributive trades — particularly 
that of retailing. 

In 1949, Chicago set about to develop 
a cooperative program in distributive 
education. The aim was to develop a 
program which would be practical rath- 
er than merely theoretical and which 
would take advantage of the fact that 
Chicago, the heart of the nation’s trade 
and commerce, needs an ever-expand- 
ing supply of personnel trained in the 
selling and marketing of goods. 

Starting experimentally and on a 
small scale, the program has been ex- 
panded until today it is found in eight- 
Well over 
400 high school seniors are currently 
About half 


een Chicago high schools. 


enrolled in the program. 
are girls. 


Program Combines 
Work and Study 

The program features a cooperative 
working arrangement between the pub- 
lic high schools and merchants whereby 
high school students receive instruction 
in the classroom directly related to their 
chosen occupation in marketing or mer- 
chandising goods or services and re- 
ceive laboratory experience and train- 
ing with merchants who provide part- 
time employment for them. 
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The Cooperative Distributive Educa- 
tion Training Program must be distin- 
guished from the normal or regular 
employment of students as short-hour 
workers by stores. 

Traditionally, retail stores employ 
students to meet late afternoon peak 
requirements in a number of depart- 
ments and store operations. This em- 
ployment is extremely informal and is 
usually the result of the student’s ap- 
plication to the employment office of a 
store. Beyond the necessity of fulfilling 
the requirements of Child Labor Laws 
and such limitations as schools may 
place upon the employment of students, 
the conditions of their employment are 
the same as those of any other short- 
hour worker. 


Merchant-Trainers Assume 
Specific Obligations 


The employment of students under 
the Cooperative Distributive Education 
Training Program is highly formalized 
and imposes specific duties upon the 
merchant-trainer and the school not 
to be found in the ordinary employment 
and education of students. These duties 
are an essential part of a program which 
achieves a better selection of students, 
better academic instruction in subjects 
closely related to retailing, and better 
supervision of the student both in the 
classroom and on the job. 
result 


The end 
receives a 
more practical high school education 


is that the student 
and a better vocational opportunity. 
3usiness concerns such as The Fair, 
Marshall Field’s, 
Montgomery Ward, 
Woolworth, Kroger, and various mem- 


Stevens, Carson’s, 


Sears Roebuck, 
bers of the Chicago Gasoline Jobbers 
Association employ somewhat more 
than half of the students. The remainder 
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of the students enrolled in the program 
are employed by more than one hun- 
dred local business establishments. 


Program Offered 
To Seniors Only 


To enroll in the program, a student 
must be at least 16 years of age, be a 
senior in high school, and have par- 
ental approval. He must be approved 
for training by the teacher-coordina- 
tor in his school. To secure this ap- 
proval, the student must have made 
a satisfactory academic record during 
his previous three years and must 
demonstrate an interest 
aptitude for retailing. 


in and an 


A student who has enrolled in the 
program and has accepted a training 
station position with a merchant- 
trainer remains in that training station 
during the school year. If this arrange- 
ment becomes unsatisfactory to either 
the student or the merchant-trainer, 
solution is sought through a conference 
between the student, the merchant, 
and the teacher. 


Eight-Hour Day 
For Work and Study 


The student spends two school peri- 
ods each school day in distributtive 
education courses and a minimum of 


15 hours a week receiving training on- 
the-job. He takes regular high school 
courses and education 
courses during one-half of each school 
day and receives work experiences and 
training during the remaining half of 
each day and on Saturdays. 


distributive 


The combined hours of instruction in 
school and work experience may not 
exceed eight hours in any one day and 
the combined hours of instruction and 
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work in any one week may not exceed 


the merchant-trainer’s normal work 


week. 


Che student receives one major cred 


it for the double period class and one 
major credit for his employment at an 
approved training station. These cred 
its are accepted towards graduation re 
quirements and admission to the Uni 


versity of Illinois 


Employers Provide 
Jobs and Training 

Prior to the opening of 
fall, the merchant-trainer designate 


fixed number of training 


stations 


} 


students enrolled in the 


program 


. 
provides a hours 


minimum of 15 


work each week for each training st: 
tion. during the school vear. He plans 
with the teacher-coordinator a program 


of varied work experience 


| he teacher coordinator 
hig! 


basi 


normally a 


school business teacher, has as his 


job the instruction of classes and 


the supervision of the work experience 


1 


program. But first he must select pupils 


who have aptitude and a sincere in 


terest in retailing as a career and who 


are emplovable; then he must counsel 


with them, offering guidance concern 


ing opportunities in distributive 


education 


Outside the classroom, the teacher 
coordinator makes regular contacts with 
employers and potential employers to 
inform them regarding the 


program 


and to secure training 


stations 
He brings to class outside speakers, 
schedules field trips, provides a library 


cs 


of reference material, and encoufra 


y 
~ 
1 


group activities which help to develop 


leadership and interest in retailing. He 


} 


aids students in school and work ad 
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justment and instructs them in per- 
sonality development, grooming, atti- 
tude, and policy. In cooperation with 
stores, he prepares individual assign- 
ments enabling students to obtain satis 
fac tory work experience. 

Then he must work closely with em- 
ployers and trainees to correlate job 
ind classroom experiences and to ad- 
just problems regarding the students’ 
performance of duties. Visits to em- 


ployers are scheduled regularly 


Merchants and Students 
Profit from Program 

[he program in distributive educa 
tion has been successful in a number of 
ways. It has received the enthusiastic 
support of retail merchants both large 
| 


and small because it has helped them 


to acc juire ] 


art-time help who in many; 
instances remain with them after grad- 
uation and pass on to positions of ever 
increasing responsibility. It has pro- 
vided training in a field largely over- 
looked by our schools until recent years 
[he merchants have expressed their 
gratitude by vocal praise of the pro- 
yram, by employing more trainees each 
year, and by sponsoring an annual 
luncheon conference at which awards 
are given to outstanding students 
Most 


the success of the program in terms of 


important of all, however, is 


the students themselves. For some, the 


money earned in the program was a 
necessity, for others the work experi 
ence provided sorely needed maturity 
Some would have been drop-outs had 
not the cooperative work-study pro 


And 


through the vears hundre¢ls of students 


gram saved them for education. 


have found productive and rewarding 


careers for themselves in distributive 


education 
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The Tape Recorder Aids 
Intercultural Exchange 


Farm and City Come Together 
Through Taped Reports 


\s a culminating activity to enrich 
the social studies and language arts 
programs in the fourth grade at the 
Ulysses S. Grant School, the exchange 
of a magnetic tape sound recording 
with a group of children in a rural com- 


munity in North Dakota was arranged 

The bright 4B class which partici 
pated in this activity had been studying 
Many 


with 


Chicago for almost a semester 
had taken 
their parents to points of interest in 


of the children trips 
and around Chicago as a result of class 
discussion and individual reading. The 
class had made trips to the Museum of 
Science and Industry, the Museum of 
Natural History, and the Chicago Pub 
lic Library and were in the process of 
planning a sightseeing trip of Chicago 
by bus. Because of the many experi- 
ences the youngsters had had during 
the semester, our social studies classes 
were characterized by interesting, lively 
discussions about various phases of city 

life 
The recording project involved two 
basic activities: the organization of im 
portant types of information concerning 
the city of Chicago for recording on 
magnetic tape, and the exchange of the 
finished tape with another school which 
1 } 


was developing 


a similar project cover- 


1960 


November, 


@ Richard P. Schnettler 


This article eschews vague recommen- 
dations to the effect that teachers should 
make maximum use of audio-visual de- 
vices for instruction; instead it clearly and 
concisely details exactly how one teacher 
and his class used the tape recorder to 
accomplish major aims in the social studies 
and in language arts. Mr. Schnettler 
teaches the fourth grade at the Ulysses 
S. Grant school. 
ing its own local area. It was decided 
that perhaps the most interesting tape 
exchange would be with a small school 
located in a rural community. Through 
the periodical Teaching Tools* 
the many 
willing to exchange tapes. 


we 


secured names of schools 
We chose 
the Wells County school in Ashley, 
North Dakota. While 


rangements were being made for the 


necessary ar- 
exchange, the class set to work organ- 
izing its own recording 


Oral Reports 
On Ten Topics 

The class was divided into commit- 
Each 
committee was responsible for collect- 


tees of four or five children. 
ing information and preparing oral re- 


ports on some phase of life in Chicago 


1Sidale Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
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It was felt that as many phases of city 
life should be incorporated as possible. 
The topics selected were as follows: 

1) A History of Chicago 

2) Our City Government 


3) Agencies of Our City: Police, Fire, and 
Health Departments 
4) Chicago’s Water System 


5) Public Utilities 
phone Companies 


Gas, Electric, and Tele 


6) Transportation Facilities 

7) Important Industries: Meat Packing, 
Steel Making, Chemicals, and Electronics 

8) Occupations of City People 

9) Museums and Other Leisure-Time Fa 
cilities 


10) Our School and Neighborhood 


Basic and supplementary texts were 
used as a starting point, but sources 
of information were many and varied : 
library books, magazines, pamphlets, 
film strips, movies, after-school visits 
to the local fire house and police station 
and interviews with resource persons. 
Neighborhood social agencies were vis 
ited and recreational facilities inspected. 


Students Gain Practice 
In Oral Reporting 

The pupils’ reports were developed 
and practiced. Several “dry runs” were 
held before the actual recording ses- 
sion. 


Following each com 


ments and criticisms led to improve- 


report, 
ments. All members of the class took 
an interest not only in their own re- 
ports but in the others as well. 


When it was determined that the re- 
ports had been satisfactorily developed 
and could be intelligently presented, all 
the talks were recorded on tape and 
edited by the class to sixty minutes. 
The resulting presentation was not only 
an inventory of learnings acquired dur- 
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ing the semester but also a documentary 
of the children’s concepts of Chicago as 
a metropolitan center. 


When their own project had been 
completed, the youngsters impatiently 
awaited the arrival of the exchange tape 


from the cooperating school. 


Exchange Tape Provides 
Intriguing Contrast 


The children in North Dakota had 
done an excellent job of presenting a 
picture of their way of life in a rural 
environment. The Wells County school 
is located in the southeast section of the 
state about 150 miles from Bismark. 
The area is primarily agricultural ; thus 
most of the childern were from farm 
families. The school, unlike ours with 
over twenty-five hundred pupils, was 
quite small—one room containing all 


eight grades. 


Their tape recording was presented 
The 
chores and 


rather informally. children dis- 


cussed their activities 


around the farm. The differences be- 
tween hard spring wheat and soft 
winter wheat were explained. They 
mentioned products such as flaxseed, 
oats, barley, corn, hay, and potatoes, 
and debated the farmers’ problems of 
drought, heavy storms, insects, and 
surpluses. They described the ma- 


chinery and tools used on the farm. 


The North Dakota children depicted 
the purposes and activities of rural and 
agricultural organizations such as the 
4-H Club and the Grange. They cli- 


maxed their recording with a dram- 


atized tale about the origin of the Bad- 
lands. 
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Project Develops 


Interest, Cooperation 


Several educational values are evi- 
dent in projects based upon the use of 


The 


process developed intense interest, pro 


magnetic sound recording tape 


moted cooperation in a group project, 


and was an excellent summary and 
culminating activity for the semester's 


social studies work. 
The 


other subjects, especially the language 


project was integrated with 
arts. Correct pronunciation, usage, and 
enunciation were necessarily stressed 
the knew their 


Because children 


reports would be put on tape and 
heard by another class, motivation was 


inherent 


During arithmetic, simple statistics 
concerning the number of gallons of 
water pumped by Chicago’s cribs, the 
number of kilowatt hours produced in 
electric generating stations, the volume 
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of traffic handled by various transpor- 
tation systems, and similar figures for 
functions noted. 


other were 


Motivation, Interest 
Reach High Level 


The nature of the project and the 
intended use of the results consituted a 
broad basis for sustained motivation. 
In addition, interest was heightened by 


the realization that a contemporary, 
though distant, group of pupils was 
also engaged in depicting its own 
cultural pattern. The principle of con 
trast was utilized in the understanding 
of an urban, cosmopolitan environment 
as opposed to a rural and agricultural 


environment. 


A few comments regarding mag- 


netic tape recording technique are in 
order. The technique can be utilized in 


almost any subject-matter field. 





Familiarity With Recorder 
Smooths Making of Tape 

sefore undertaking such a project, 
it is wise to become familiar with the 
operation of the recorder; familiarity 
must be developed with the various 
controls volume and tone control, 
speed, rewind, record, and playback 
positions the 
machine is necessary until operating 


Experimentation with 
technique is perfected. Before any ex 
change is made with another school, it 
should be ascertained that machines in 
the two schools are similar and will be 
able to reproduce efficiently. 


Any editing that must be done is a 
simple matter with a little practice 
Although splicing tape is available, or 
dinary cellophane tape works as well. 
The magnetic tape must not be stored 
near magnets or extreme heat. To in- 
sure against loss or damage and to 
guarantee a record, 


permanent two 


tapes should be made 


Other Activities 
Suggested by Project 


It should be noted that, although oral 
reports on magnetic tape were used in 
the project described here, written re 
ports in the form of letters or even a 
“book” can fulfill the basic aim of inter 
cultural exchange. In fact, if such pro 


jects are initiated with children in other 
countries, where another language is 
spoken, perhaps the written technique 
might prove more satisfactory. 

Also, although the project we com- 
pleted dealt with material and concepts 
from the social studies, other areas lend 
themselves well to this sort of handling. 
Musical performances can be recorded 
and exchanged. Original dramas can be 
written, recorded, and exchanged. Per- 
sonal experience stories are always a 
part of children’s social interchange; 
hence, they lend theselves well to the 
kind of handling here described. Even 
reports of projects or “discoveries” in 
the areas of science and mathematics 
can be exchanged in magnetic tape as 
were these pupils’ reports on their own 
communities. 

In addition to the benefits that ac- 
crued to the pupils, the project led to 
one of the most pleasurable experiences 
a teacher can have: a profitable class- 
room activity which stimulated and 
sustained the enthusiasm of the entire 
class. Activities which are character- 
ized by a spirit of lively interest are 
always desirable, but not always at- 
tainable. Although the preparation that 
goes into this type of activity may be 
more than usual, the rewards can be 
great in terms of pupil interest, instruc- 
tional value, and teacher satisfaction 


The most exciting of all vocations is teaching. What better work could 
one have than that of trying to gather up the wisdom and sensitiveness 


which mankind has thus far won and of so using this wealth that one’s 


pupils may be led not only to share in past gains, but also to join eagerly 
and independently in the common striving to create still finer and more 


generous sensitiveness, still wider and deeper wisdom? 


— Alexander Meiklejohn 
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Tips for Teachers 


e Safety with PE Mats 
e Latin Rhythms Popular 


Mat Links for 
Physical Education 


In many of the activities in our phys- 
ical education program at the Martha 
Ruggles school, it is essential to use 
gym mats for the safety of the chil- 
dren. Furthermore, it is often neces 
sary to place the mats end-to-end to in- 
sure maximum protection. Because the 
mats tend to slide on the gymnasium 
floor, I have found it advantageous to 
them, and for this 


connect purpose 


use a device which I call “mat links.” 

A mat link consists of a canvas belt 
each 
side of each two mats that are to be 


with a spring buckle—one for 
joined. Although this type of connec- 
tion may be produced commercially, I 
have made satisfactory links out of 
tourniquet straps. Usually the tourni 
quet straps have been too short to 
serve the purpose, so I have removed 
buckle belts to- 


gether to get the desired length. The 


one and sewed two 
belts sold as seat belts for use in auto- 
mobiles will also do the job at little 


cost. 


To connect two mats, the links are 
placed around and through the corner 
handles of adjoining mats so that the 
buckles are toward the floor. After the 
belts are shpped through the buckles, 
they are pulled tight and the mats are 
securely fastened together. When the 
connection is no longer needed, the 
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spring type buckle makes it easy to re- 


lease and disconnect the belt 


Linking the mats together in this 
way has proved effective in avoiding 
injury when students are tumbling or 
indulging in similar activities. It is 
essential to note carefully that the belts 
with the buckles 


down so that a layer of strap covers the 


should be fastened 
buckle. This prevents injuries resulting 
from contact with the metal. 


ARLENE O’DoNNELL 


RuGGLes SCHOOL 


Latin American Dancing 
In the High School 


Social dancing has been taught in 
Chicago schools for a long time. For 
several years, the physical education 
teachers at High School 
have been capitalizing on wide student 
interest in Latin 


Roosevelt 
American dancing 
by introducing the cha-cha, rhumba, 


and tango into coeducational gym 


classes for seniors. 


The fox-trot and waltz also 


are 
taught, but it is Latin American danc- 
ing that has captured the imagination 
of the students. The popularity of 
this kind of dancing has continued un- 
diminished over the last several years. 
The engaging rhythmical music and 
charming steps as well as general in- 
terest in all activities south of the bor- 
der have contributed to this sustained 


popularity. 
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Whenever programming will permit, 
one of the five weekly periods has been 
designated for dance instruction in 
senior boys and girls physical educa- 
tion classes. The varsity basketball 
coach is a specialist in this particular 
variety of dancing. With the assist- 
ance of a woman teacher, he conducts 
classes of ninety to one hundred boys 
and girls. The program, in effect for 
five years, has become a tradition in 
the school. 

The original reluctance with which 
such co-ed activity is usually met, es 
pecially by the boys, has almost dis 
appeared. One of the main reasons 
for this is the surprisingly quick re 
sults that occur. The most awkward 
senior with two left feet and an em 
barrassed attitude finds he is cha-cha- 
ing with the best of them in a very 
short time. After the first few lessons, 
during which a certain amount of re- 
sistance must be overcome, the boys 
and girls respond quickly and eagerly 


to the instruction. 


In early semesters, the students were 
paired in arbitrary fashion; but as 
the program became more and more 
accepted, the voluntary choosing of 
partners proved more effective. After 
attendance is taken, the students quickly 
choose their partners and gather round 
the instructor for review or demonstra 
tion of new steps. Up-to-date Latin 
rhythm records are used for music, al- 
though the tempo is slowed at first for 


teaching purposes. 






In their own gym classes, the girls 
receive a little extra help with the basic 
steps. That, coupled with the fact that 
they usually pick up the steps a little 
faster than the boys, gave rise to the 
plan whereby the girls have become 
individual teachers for their boy part- 
ners. The girls are proud to be teach- 
ing and the boys are delighted with 
their quick success. There are frequent 
intervals for general instruction and 
demonstration, and individual help by 
the regular teachers is provided during 
class practice. Rhythm is often taught 
in a large circle, and partners are 
changed very informally by trading 
with nearby couples. 

At the end of the term, parties are 
held in the dance classes as a fitting 
close to the semester's work. The by- 
products of this dance program have 
been many and varied. One group was 
invited to perform at an assembly to 
the accompaniment of South American 
music played by the school band. The 
senior proms feature Latin music at 
the request of the graduates. There 
has been an upsurge of interest in 
European folk dancing and American 
round dancing in gym classes. 

For the instructor, the most reward- 
ing features are the noticeable improve- 
ment in student attitude, the wide ac- 
ceptance of the program, and the fact 
that the boys and girls learn a great 
variety of steps in popular dancing in 
a comparatively short time. 


CHARLOTTE PosTL 
RoosEvELT HicH SCHOOL 


This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in fact 
it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip informally 
and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 6800 Stewart 


Avenue, Chicago 21. 
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News in Education 


Census Figures Reflect 
The Population Explosion 


Preliminary results of the 1960 cen- 
sus show the United States as being 
bigger by 28 million people since 1950, 
for an 18.6 per cent increase. Roughly 
two-thirds of this increase took place 
in suburban areas. Slum clearance and 
commercial redevelopment are among 
the reasons for an often sharp drop in 
urban population. 


The United States, with 179,500,000 
people, is the fourth largest nation in 
the world. The largest nation is Red 
China with 690 million people, followed 
by India with 403 million, and Russia 
with 209 million. 


Only three states lost population over 
the past decade: Arkansas, 7 per cent; 
Mississippi, 1 per cent ; and West Vir- 
ginia, 8 per cent. Washington, D. C. 
also lost 7 per cent. 

States showing the largest increases 
in population are Florida, with a 77 
per cent increase, Nevada, up 76 per 
cent, and Arizona, with a 71 per cent 
increase. 

Following the pattern of school dis- 
trict reorganization and annexation, 
many cities have enlarged their metro- 
politan boundaries to show increases 
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Chicago Teachers College 


that have taken place mainly in their 
surrounding suburbs. Los Angeles is 
a prime example of this. New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit lost 
population while the boom was going 
on in their perimeters. 


New Standards of the 
North Central Association 


A revision of the policies and stand- 
ards used by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools as the basis for accrediting 
schools has recently been announced. 


Some of the most significant changes 
involve the following major areas: 


Teaching loads. The ratio of pupils 
to teachers and other professional staff 
members of the high school shall not 
exceed 27 to 1. The total pupil load 
for a teacher shall not exceed 170 pupils 
per day, except in certain activity-type 
classes such as typewriting, physical 
education, and music. 

Preparation in teaching fields. Teach- 
ers shall be assigned only to those sub- 
jects in which they have at least 18 
semester hours of preparation. 

Adequacy of library collections. A 
minimum collection of 1,200 books, ex- 
clusive of high-school! textbooks, or at 
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least seven books per pupil enrolled, 
whichever is larger, shall be provided 
in the library until a enroll 
ment reaches 500. For each pupil from 
500 to 2,000 enrolled, at least four ad 
ditional books per pupil shall be pro 
vided. At least three additional books 
per pupil shall be provided for 
pupil above 2,000. 

Library 
library 


schoe l’s 


each 


expenditure \fter the 
is provided with a minimum 
collection, the annual minimum expen 
ditures for books and magazines ex 
clusive of textbooks and audio-visual 
materials shall be $2.50 per pupil for 
the first 200 pupils, but not less than 
$400: $1.50 per pupil for the next 300 
pupils; and $.75 per pupil for eacl 
pupil above 500 enrolled 


I ength oj S¢ hool yea) ‘J he le ngth of 


the school shall be at 180 


days, with classes actually in 


vear least 
session 


175 days. 


Graduation requirements. Four-veat 
senior-high schools shall require a 
minimum ot 


16 units or 160 semester 


hours for graduation 
Pupil load 
and activities which the pupil carries 


each year should be determined on the 


The number of courses 


basis of his needs and capacity. In some 
cases, pupils may be allowed to grad 
uate in less than the time recommended 
(four years), provided that sound guid 


ance procedures have been followed 


Chicago’s Public School 
Enrollment Increases 


Superintendent Benjamin C. Willis 
announced recently that Chicago public 
school enrollment for she fall semester 
of 1960-61 totaled 456,124, 
of 12,101 over the total for the 


period last year 


an incTeast 


same 


Elementary enrollment is 368,396, 
f 13,235 from 1959. High 


school enrollment is 87,728, down 1,134 


an increase of 
from a year 


ago 
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Los Angeles Program 
Of Teacher-Assistants 

\ specialist-teacher program, called 
the significant 
steps in teacher-training, started this 
fall in Los Angeles, California. 


one of nation’s 


most 


Fifty-one specialist teachers went to 
work as paid teacher-assistants in ten 
Los Angeles public high schools, and 
at the same time carried on graduate 
work toward their masters’ degrees at 
the University of Southern California 

The Los Angeles school system and 
the University of Southern California 
are partners in this program. It 
$660,000 


has 


received a from the 


grant 
Ford Foundation. 

\s set up, this dual enterprise aims 
to train teachers as they work at teach 
ing and will assure them of full-time 
teaching positions in the city school 
system. It is expected that in the next 
five years the Specialist-Teacher Pro- 
gram will train and assimilate into the 
250 


Los Angeles system approximately 
people. 

\ccording to Irving R. Melbo, dean 
of the USC School of Education, “The 
program portends a new relationship 
between public-school systems and col- 
leges and universities. At the same 
time, the program will advance teacher- 
preparation standards by a full year.” 


Conant Releases 
Junior High School Report 


The junior high school, often treated 
is the poor stepsister in the education 
family, is a vitally important institution 
and deserves nothing but the best, a 
leading American cducator reported 
recently 

Commenting on a year-long study of 
grades 7, 8, and 9, Dr. James B 
Conant stated that the junior highs 
need specially qualified teachers as well 


as tailor-made programs of study. 
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Hie warned too of treating the three 
year school as a small-scale high school : 
“Interscholastic athletics and marching 
bands are to be condemned in junior 
high school; there is no sound edu 
cational reason for them and too often 
they serve merely as public entertain 
ment (jraduation ceremonies with 
diplomas and cap and gown have no 


place at the junior high school level.” 


Dr. Conant and his staff visited 237 
schools in 90 school systems in 23 states 
during the 1959-60 school year. As a 
result of these visitations and analyses, 
recommendations 


a series of fourteen 


have been made; they are based on 
what is considered to be the best prac 


tices found in the schools visited 


These recommendations are based on 
the premise that “early adolescence is 
a very special period physically, emo 
tionally, and socially 
in the 


It is a crucial age 
childhood to 
adulthood and often presents many 
Some of the 


mendations are 


transition from 


problems.” major recom 


\ll pupils in grades 7 and & should 
be required to study with 
emphasis on reading and composition ; 
social studies, with emphasis on history 


and 


English, 


geography; basic arithmetic or 


beginning mathematics; and science 
These subjects ought to take up from 
60 to 70 per cent of the weekly class 


room time 


\ll 7th and 8th grade pupils should 
also receive instruction in music, art, 
and physical education. All girls should 
study home economics ; all boys should 


study industrial arts 


Some if not all pupils should start 
the study of a modern foreign language 
on a with a bi 


lingual teacher in the 7th grade. If this 


conversational basis 
instruction is started in the 7th grade, 


the school board must be willing to 
finance continued study in the 


language in grades 8 through 12 


same 
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There should be continued emphasis 
on instruction in the basic skills, par 
ticularly in reading and arithmetic. By 
the end of grade 9, the pupils should 
be able to read the front page of a 
newspaper at the rate of 200 
minute, and understand it. 
Remedial courses with specially trained 
teachers should be set up for students 
doing below grade level work in read 
ing and arithmetic. 


about 
words a 


The school day should include seven 
50-minute periods, or nearly seven 
hours. The daily class schedule should 
be flexible enough so that the pupils 
don't have to choose between, for 
example, science and foreign language 

Meaningful homework is profitable 
in grades 7, 8, and 9; drudgery, how 
ever, is not meaningful homework. A 
progression from one hour of home 
work in grade 7 to two hours in grade 
9 is not excessive. But the assignments 
must be that no 


teacher usurps too much time 


coordinated so one 


There should be a minimum of 90 
professionals for each 1,000 pupils and 


“housework duties of all 
should be minimized. 


teachers 
No other duty 
takes precedence over classroom 
instruction.” 


English Composition 
—The Rutgers Plan 


Crowded high schools will soon re 
duce to four a year the average number 
of English 


compositions written by 
Paul Diede 
rich of the Educational Testing Service 
selieving that ability to write can come 
only from practice in writing, he has 


students, according to Dr 


devised a plan to reorganize high school 
English. 


Outstanding teachers from all over 
the country spent this past summer at 
Rutgers University, New Jersey, learn 
ing under Dr. Diederich’s direction to 


become standard bearers of the plan 
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which will be tested in Detroit and 
Chicago this fall. The hope is that it 
will be in widespread use by 1965. 


The Rutgers Plan recognizes that 
high school English teachers ‘“‘fool- 
hardy enough to assign students one 
composition a week would have to 
spend every week-day night until mid- 
night, plus nine hours each on Saturday 
and Sunday just correcting the papers.” 
To eliminate this problem, the plan 
provides for the following : 

1. College-trained housewives are 
hired to correct compositions, enabling 
the teacher to assign weekly compo- 
sitions without sacrificing his eyesight 
and sanity. The teacher continues to 
correct at least every fourth paper. 
Such “readers” are now used in some 
districts. 


2. Each 


English teacher divides 
each of his present English classes in 
half. Half of the class then spends two 


periods in a reading room where in- 
dependent reading is encouraged, and 
two hours in discussion sessions with 
the teacher. The fifth day in the teach 
er’s week is devoted to individual con 
ferences with students. 

On the fifth day, all the students also 
take tests and work with “programmed 
exercises” (sometimes called teaching 
machines ) on rules of grammar. 

In the free reading program, teachers 
will suggest books to be read. Such 
reading, according to Diederich, is 
commonly crowded out during adoles- 
cence when dating, hot rods, television, 
dancing, athletics, and all the pressures 
of homework in a college preparatory 
program compete with books. 

Although the preparation for this 
program has been staged at New 
Jersey's state university, New Jersey's 
schools are still off-limits to the plan, 
with the education authorities 
withholding approval of the use of 


state’s 


“uncertified” housewives. However, the 
program became operative in four high 
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schools in Chicago and Detroit this fall, 
and has at least the experimental 
sanction of important public school 
spokesmen; Chicago’s Superintendent 
Jenjamin Willis is president-elect of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators and Detroit’s Superin- 
tendent Samuel Brownell is a former 
United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


Accident Procedures 
For School Employees 


The Chicago Board of Education 
operates under the provisions of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. In case 
an employee is accidentally injured, he 
must give immediate notice to his 
superior or department head. The 
superior or department head is required 
to make out promptly an accident 
report. 


In compliance with the law and in 
the interest of the welfare of the em- 
ployee, the Board has selected the fol- 
lowing competent industrial surgeons, 
whose offices are equipped with X-ray, 
nursing, and laboratory services. The 
injured employee should be directed to 
the office of one of these doctors most 
conveniently located. 

Dr. Theodore S. Wright, 

4757 W. Montrose Avenue 

Dr. Harvey C. Johnson, 

3959 Fullerton Avenue. 
Drs. Robert J. and Maxwell M. 
(Corbett Clinic), 
1380 W. Lake Street. 
Dr. B. B. Hennan ( Hennan Medical Group), 
8734 S. Cottage Grove Avenue 
Dr. John R. Krolikowski, 
2419 West 63rd Street. 
Dr. J. O. Peterson, 
11112 South Michigan Avenue 
Dr. G. J. Fitzerald, 
1923 Montrose Avenue 


Corbett 


doctors will bill the Board 
directly for services rendered the 
injured employee. Hospital bills, if any, 


These 
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should be mailed to the Law Depart- 
ment. If necessary, these doctors will 
employ specialists in any field. 


It should be noted that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law also provides 
that employees who are accidentally 
injured in the course of their employ- 
ment may select their own doctor, but 
at their own expense. Teachers who 
select their own physician and who 
submit medical bills for services which 
are reasonable and properly detailed, 
may have such expenses paid or be 
reimbursed by the Board of Education. 


If an accident occurs outside of the 
school building, a detailed diagram 
indicating the relation of place of the 
accident to the school building should 
accompany the report of the accident. 


Survey of TV Instruction 
In Chicago 


Some students learn more through 
home television than they would in 
classrooms, according to the repert on 
a three-year experiment by the Chicago 
City Junior College. 


Findings were based on examinations 
of students who started television study 
courses in 1956. The TV classes were 
sponsored by the Chicago Board of 
Education and the Chicago Educational 
Broadcasting Association, whose station 
WTTW (channel 11) broadcasts the 


courses. 


General Superintendent of Schools 
Benjamin C. Willis said that the most 
important thing the experiment proved 
is that it is possible to present a com- 
plete junior college curriculum on open 
circuit television . and reach a 
student body, many of whom otherwise 
would be unable to go on with their 
education. It proved that it is possible 
in this kind of teaching to maintain 
classroom and 


levels of instruction 


student performance. 
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Average semester enrollment for 
credit was 1,261 persons who registered 
for a total of 2,321 courses. In a con- 
ventional college this would amount to 
500 full-time students and would re- 
quire a faculty of at least 25. There 
were three times as many students each 
semester who took the courses for no 
credit. The average enrollment of non- 
credit students per semester was 3,550 
who took a total of 5,251 courses. 


Two-thirds of the credit students 
were women. Their average age was in 
the middle or low thirties. The credit 
students planned to complete at least 
the junior college curriculum and one 
out of three hopes to teach school. 

A large number of tele-course stu- 
dents are handicapped persons, gifted 
high-school students doing extra work, 
and groups of convicts undergoing 
rehabilitation. 


A Look at the 
Teacher Shortage, 1960 


The National Education Associa- 
tion’s thirteenth annual report on 
teacher supply and demand in public 
schools for the 1960-61 academic year 
indicated a continuing national short- 
age of qualified teachers. 

While the class of 1960 produced 
129,295 qualified teachers, an 8.13 per 
cent increase over 1959, approximately 
only 95,000 will actually enter class- 
rooms. 

Ideally, 230,000 new teachers were 
needed this fall. Broken down by cate 
gories of need they would include 
110,000 to replace teachers leaving the 
profession ; 40,000 to replace those not 
fully qualified to teach ; 30,000 to keep 
pace with the increasing enrollments ; 
30,000 to reduce overcrowding; and 
20,000 for services which are not now 
provided. 


In the new group of prospective 
teachers, those prepared to teach in 
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high schools outnumber those pre 
pared to teach in elementary schools by 
almost two to one. Since there are eight 
elementary teaching positions for every 
five in high schools, the shortage of 
elementary teachers will become more 
acute. In the high schools, shortages of 
science, mathematics, foreign language, 
English, and commerce teachers are 
somewhat alleviated. 

In another specialized field, the short 
age of new teachers of the deaf con 
Above 500 

this 


Only 


tinues to intensify. new 


teachers qualified in area 


125 


are 


needed each year. 


graduated in 1960. 


were 


New Entrance Requirements 
For Illinois Tech 


Future freshman candidates for ad- 
mission to Institute of Tech 


nology will be required to take aptitude 


Illinois 


and achievement tests given by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
Freshman candidates entering prior to 
September, 1963, 
the I. I. T. entrance examination in 
place of the C. E. E. B. tests. Partic 
ulars regarding applications for these 
I. I. T. entrance 


however, may take 


examinations will 


be sent automatically with admission 
application forms. 


All candidates taking the C. E. E. B 
tests should include the morning Scho 
lastic Aptitude Test and the designated 
afternoon 
dates for 


achievement Candi- 
engineering, mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics must take the 
examination in English composition, 
advanced mathematics, and either phys- 
ics or chemistry ; 


tests. 


candidates for ar- 
chitecture, planning, the Institute of 


Design, and the Division of Liberal 


Studies must take examinations in 
English composition and intermediate 
mathematics, and an achievement test 
of the candidate’s choice. 

For admission, it is 
strongly recommended that candidates 
complete the tests by March; February 
admission candidates must complete 
the tests in December. 


September 


Tuition Costs and 
Higher Education 


Northwestern University recently 
announced a twenty-five per cent tui- 
tion increase for its undergraduate 
President J. Roscoe Miller 
said that this adjustment was neces- 
sary to meet higher educational costs 
and faculty salary raises. Some of the 
money will be used for student scholar- 
ships and fellowships. 


schools. 


lo become effective September 1, 
1961, a student’s basic tuition cost will 
rise from $960 to $1,200 a year plus a 
$45.00 health fee. Miller said that the 
new rate would bring Northwestern to 
the tuition level of “comparable pri- 
vately supported universities.” 

Included in the announcement was a 
listing of ten schools having higher 
undergraduate tuition fees. These are 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
$1,600; Princeton, $1,450; Yale, 
$1,400; Wellesley, $1,400; Dartmouth, 
$1,400; Swarthmore, $1,380; Vassar, 
$1,360; California Institute of Tech- 
nology, $1,323.50; Harvard, $1,318; 
and Colgate, $1,300. The University of 
Chicago increased its tuition to $1,110 
a year effective during the past summer. 

\t the state-supported University of 
Illinois, resident undergraduates pay 
$150 in yearly tuition plus $50 in fees. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Even the Teacher Can't Do It!” By 
Marian Wozencraft. The Journal of 
Teacher Education, September, 1960. 


This is a reiteration of a familiar 
theme that the average prospective 
teacher not only is weak in arithmetic 
skills, but also has a dislike for the 
subject. Reference is made to results 
of an arithmetic test given to elementary 
education majors in a methods course 
on the teaching of arithmetic to support 
the statement. 
of the college students on this test 
“designed for pupils in grades 7 to 12 


The median raw score 


inclusive,” was 52.5, just about equal 
to the estimated median raw score of 
seventh graders. The group median on 


the ACE 


for these 


college entrance examination 
students the 
\ survey of students 
curriculum 


same was at 
65th percentile 
methods 
California 
showed that 74 per cent of the students 
made unfavorable statements 


their attitudes toward arithmetic. Poor 


in elementary 
classes at the University of 


about 


teaching techniques involving boring 
drills were among the causes for un- 
Most 
dents included in the survey had been 


favorable attitudes. of the stu- 
taught arithmetic in traditional schools 
by traditional methods. According to 
the author, the lack of proficiency in 


arithmetic and the unfavorable attitude 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


toward the subject may be attributed to 
the overemphasis placed on the drill- 
type method of teaching, inducing hab- 
its of sheer mechanical action. In con- 
trast, the modern viewpoints on teach- 
ing arithmetic have drawn upon the 
Field-theory psychologists for a learn- 
ing situation in which the number 
system is considered as a “meaningful 
whole” with structural organization. 


Newer methods to make arithmetic 
excitingly clear and meaningful are 
being adopted. But the author indicates 
that in a period of transition there is 
the problem of conflict between the old 
and new methods. College students 
who as children learned by the drill 
theory are often unhappy when first 
confronted with the newer methods. 
The change in the right direction will 
require a twofold action : conversion of 
methods in the elementary grades and 
conversion of adult student attitudes 


“The Beginning Teacher and Classroom 
Control.” By Carl H. Peterson. The Clear- 
ing House, September, 1960. 


School systems might well adopt the 
plan for classroom discipline used by 
the Easton High School in Pennsyl- 
vania to aid new teachers in maintain- 
ing proper classroom discipline. The 
eleven suggestions for establishing and 
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maintaining classroom discipline, de- 
scribed in this article, are given to all 
new teachers. The high school’s ex- 
perience has proven that new teachers 
who observe these practical guideposts 
gain a feeling of confidence in their 
ability to handle student behavior. The 
suggestions in brief 
follows: 


form are as 


Be businesslike. 


se prepared. 

Keep your lesson and presentation in- 
teresting : 
Know when to overlook. 

Know when to assert yourself. 


Do not bluff. 
action ) 


(refers to disciplinary 


Be consistent 
Be fair. 
Do not pretend that you know every- 
thing 
10. Get to know your students. 


11. Keep your sense of humor. 


Of course, it is also assumed that 
the teachers’ efforts in following these 
precepts will be supported by friendly 


supervision and advice by the principal. 


“Education with Insight and Foresight.” 
By Bonaro W. Overstreet, Harry D. 
Gideonse, and Benjamin C. Willis. The 
National Parent Teacher, September, 
1960. 


The symposium speakers at the 
PTA’s annual convention discussed a 
number of basic problems confronting 
contemporary American education. 
Mrs. stressed the task of 
“enacting adulthood,” so as to make 
children feel that adulthood is a desir- 
able state toward which to grow. To 
produce the kind of adult world which 
would be of help to children and young 
people, voluntary learning on the part 
of adults was essential to make them 
more conscious of obligations to their 
value 


(Overstreet 


systems, more knowledgeable 


about the changing world, more aware 
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of the problems of governments, and 
more sensitive to the multitude of needs 
in their community. Dr. Gideonse ex- 
pressed concern over the lack of aware- 
ness of the need for a comprehensive 
philosophy of the free American so- 
ciety. Since educational values are 
derived from the nation’s value pat- 
terns, American schools, according to 
Dr. Gideonse, cannot be better than 
the nation itself. The greatest weak- 
ness in American education is said to 
be too much decentralization, which is 
largely responsible for the absence of 
educational standards throughout the 
country. 

Superintendent Willis, in viewing 
the future prospects of public educa- 
tion, discussed the essentials of good 
schooling. He emphasized ways for 
diversifying the present curriculum and 
for identifying the individual pupil 
characteristics, with particular atten- 
tion to a better program of education 
suitable to girls who frequently in adult 
life pursue a dual career, and for ef- 
fective ways of releasing the “extra- 
ordinary creativity” of gifted children. 
To implement a good program of ed- 
ucation, Superintendent Willis cited 
the need for a sufficiently large staff of 
able teachers, a sound school fiscal 
policy, new patterns of organization, 
and new methods of teaching. 


“Political Training for Future Teachers.” 
By Sanford D. Gordon. Social Education, 
October, 1960. 


\ course in Politics and Government 
offered at the State University College 
of Education at Oneonta, New York, 
includes participation in politics. The 
basic features of the course could be 
adapted easily for use in the high school 
curriculum. The program for practical 
politics is based on a series of projects 
having varying degrees of participation. 
Instead of writing a term paper, stu- 
dents select one of a number of planned 
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projects. For example, a student may 
choose to aid a political party or candi- 
date in a current political campaign. 
He may choose to make a detailed sur- 
vey of his home election district and 
predict the results of the election. Other 
suggested projects include visits to the 
city council, study of pressure groups, 
analysis of Presidential election results 
in his home district, study of national 
politicians representing the home dis- 
trict, and an interview with a minor 
political party leader. 


“Should Teachers Strike?” Opinion Poll. 
The Nation’s Schools, October, 1960. 


Ninety-two per cent of the adminis- 
trators responding to an opinion poll 
condemned as professionally unethical 
the use of strikes to enforce salary de- 
mands for teachers. The proportional 
sampling used in the survey represented 
nearly eight thousand responses. Many 
believed that striking would hinder the 
progress of teaching toward true pro- 
fessional status. One of the super- 
intendents who sanctioned the use of 
strikes maintained that striking would 
hasten the realization of higher salaries. 
In the same poll, fifty-eight per cent 
of the superintendents were willing to 
have voluntary teacher associations 
represent members officially in salary 
negotiations with the school board. 


“The Use of Occupational Information 
for the Junior High School Age Group.” 
By Blanche B. Paulson. The Personne! and 
Guidance Journal, October, 1960. 


The author makes a convincing case 
for a systematic presentation of oc- 
cupational information by school coun- 
selors. It is recommended that in 
junior high schools without a guidance 
staff, counseling should be the responsi- 
bility of a few selected teachers rather 
than extended across the board among 
all teachers. To be effective, the guid- 
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ance program should be administered 
under a departmental arrangement. 
The major purpose for providing oc- 
cupational information is said to center 
upon the motivation of the junior high 
school students. This includes the en- 
couragement to remain in school, to 
improve their skills, to aid them to 
make preferable educational choices, 
and to gain a sense of their relationship 
to the world. The use of community 
resources is suggested to balance the 
weight of printed material at the pro- 
fessional level. A significant point is 
made of the necessity of student parti- 
cipation in the process to insure mean- 
ingful learning. 


“A New Dimension in Teacher Selec- 
tion.” By Lou Kleinman. The Journal of 
Educational Sociology, September, 1960. 


For the best interests of the teacher, 
the children, the profession, and the 
community, theauthor’s research reveals 
that candidates for a teaching vacancy 
should be thoroughly informed about 
the position before accepting it. The 
reported study was designed specifically 
to determine the extent to which new 
teachers are selective in choosing their 
initial teaching positions and the extent 
to which they make satisfactory adjust- 
ments during the first school year. The 
two questionnaires in the study were 
based on a comprehensive list of situa- 
tional factors which had been compiled 
by personnel experts. Of the two ques- 
tionnaires administered to 275 begin- 
ning teachers, one sought to determine 
whether or not teachers possessed in- 
formation about critical situational 
factors in the school-community en- 
vironment, and the other was structured 
to draw a self-evaluation of the degree 
to which teachers were satisfied with 
these factors. It was evident from the 
results that beginning teachers were 
inclined to accept their positions al- 
most totally uninformed about vital 
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factors directly related to successful 
teacher adjustment. Furthermore, it 
was clearly established that the degree 
of selectivity on the part of the teacher 
in choosing the first position was “‘posi- 
tively and significantly” related to the 
adjustment made in the first year of 
teaching. 

The results of this study emphasized 
the need for improvements in teacher 
selection. School systems were urged to 
produce handbooks providing objective 
information about school-community 
factors critical to teacher adjustment 
\nother important suggestion was to 
have teacher education institutions offer 
a course to help teachers develop effec 
tive techniques for choosing suitable 
positions. 


“The Importance of Developing Geo- 
graphic Concepts.” By Zoe A. Thralls. 
Journal of Geography, September, 1960. 


The article stresses the point that 
real geographic understanding will not 
be attained until basic geographic con- 
introduced and ' developed 
cumulatively from grade to grade 
Most geography curriculums and text 
books fall short in this respect. The 


cepts are 


acquisition of concepts, it is empha- 


sized, is gradual and cumulative. Both 
time and skill are required in teaching 
concepts. The teacher must guide the 
learner in gradually constructing con- 
cepts out of his own experiences. 
Teachers are advised to select care- 
fully only those basic concepts essential 
for understanding in a particular field 


In geography, for example, these basic 
concepts would include time, location, 
weather, climate, and terrain. Teachers 
are also reminded that growth in under- 
standing of a concept expands in as- 
cending levels of difficulty. The correct 
procedure for teaching specific concepts 
is illustrated, drawing upon the laws of 
learning and the principles of child 
development. 


“How Business Co-operates with the 
Schools.” By Gladys Latham. The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, October, 1960. 


‘Two years ago, a downtown store in 
Sacramento, California, inaugurated an 
unusual project to bring the live class- 
room to the public. Two hundred and 
eighty feet of window space were used 
for the demonstration of classroom ac- 
tivity. Through the store windows, the 
tax-paying public observed regular 
classes and demonstrations at all grade 
levels from kindergarten through col- 
lege for a ten-day period prior to the 
opening of the fall school term. Loud 
speakers enabled the viewers to listen 
to the lessons. In addition to the live 
classroom, projects in the various sub- 
ject fields were displayed in the store 
windows. 


School and store personnel planned 
the classroom project. Besides keep- 
ing the public informed as to what 
the the exhibit 
proved to be an important factor in the 
district’s 


goes on in school, 


success in a recent school 


bond election. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


j 
igestion 


1 reel. 17 minutes 
$190. Interna 
Jackson Blvd., 


Mechanical) 
Black and white, $95; color, 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E 
Chicago 4, Ill 


\ step-by-step presentation of the gross 
and 


microscopic structures of the digestive 
tract from the mouth through the colon. The 
movements appropriate to each part of the 
digestive tract are shown clearly. However, 
a minimum of living experimental material 
and a maximum of animation is used. No 
mention is made of the role of the nervous 
system in the mechanical functioning of the 
gut, or the relation of control of the smooth 
muscle of the gut to that of the sphincters 
The clarity and simplicity of the material 
presented would make this an excellent film 
for upper grade science in elementary school 


} 


or biology in high schoc 


Esther Da Costa 

Digestion (Chemical). 1 reel. 19 
Black and white, 95; color, $190 
tional Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E 
Chicago 4, Il. 

The digestion of carbohydrate, protein, and 
fat throughout the digestive tract by their 
respective enzymes and then absorption in 
the small intestine are presented clearly. In 
the course of these explanations, much of the 
material of the preceding film is included so 
that one 19 minute film could have covered 
the essential material of both films. No men- 
tion is made of hormone influence on enzyme 
production or the influence of the nervous 


minutes 
Interna- 
Jackson Blvd., 


system on secretion or absorption. This is 


an excellent film for upper elementary or 


junior high school Esther Da Costa 
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1 reel. 12 minutes. Black and 
white, $70. International Film Bureau, Inc 
57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 


The anatomy of 


Respiration 


the organs of breathing 
CO; and O: 
The 
during 
But, no 
CO, or the nervous 
system in controlling the rhythm of respira- 
tion was made. Also, much of the ma- 
terial was a repetition of parts presented in 
films of the that the 
could profitably have been reduced by about 
one-half and have explained as much. The 
film seems suitable for upper elementary or 
high school science. Esther Da Costa 


is shown and the exchange of 
is presented in the traditional manner 
thoracic and diaphragmatic changes 
breathing are excellently portrayed 

mention of the role of 


other series so series 


f the United States 
duction. 14% reels. 16mm sound. 13! 
Black and white, $75; color, $137.50. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Earl B. Shaw. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St.. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 

An up-to-date revision of a widely used 
introductory film of the United States. Al 
though the film stresses variety in the physi 
cal and cultural composition of our country 
the thread of unity exists throughout each 
region and is especially significant in the 
closing minutes when transportation is dis- 
cussed. Four major agricultural regions are 
emphasized: the cotton belt, the wheat belt, 
the corn belt, and the grazing and irrigated 
crop area. The footage pertaining to the 
great networks of water, rail, highway, and 
air transportation is excellent and provides 
an ideal device for « summation of the re- 
gional material. 


Geography An Intro 


minutes 


Highly recommended for geography classes 


in the middle grades V. W. Brockmann 
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The Human Body: Digestive System. 1% 
reels. 16 mm sound. 13% minutes. Black and 
white, $62.50; color, $125.00. Educational Col- 
laborator: John S. Gray. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ul. 

This simplified version of digestion deals 
with general concepts and explanation. The 
diagrams, animated and otherwise, are clear 
and for the most part accurate. The se 
quences showing living actions of digestive 
systems in animals are impressive. Especially 
effective are the short cinefluorography re 
velations. Enzymes are not mentioned as 
such, although they are called “juices.” There 
is no reference to nervous or hormonal con- 
trols. The film begins by referring to starch 
solution, which is unfortunate. Starch is not 
digested into simple sugars in the mouth 
Bile does not break down fat, and the lengt! 
of the small intestine is usually given as con 
siderably less than 25 feet. The film is very 
good for elementary and high school. Better 
films are available for college level 


James M. Sanders 


The Human Body: Nervous System. 1! 
reels. 16 mm sound. 14 minutes. Black and 
white, $75; color, $137.50. Educational Col 
laborator: Jean Spencer Felton. Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, Il. 


This with a 
from touching a hot cup 


4 


resulting 
It clearly refers to 
stimuli, responses, and types of neurones, and 
gives an explanation of each in a reflex in 
volving skeletal! The 
mentioned, but attempt to ac- 
count for transmission 
levels in the 


film begins reflex 


muscles synapse is 
there is no 
across it Reaction 


central nervous system are 


briefly covered. The account also refers to 
control of automatic internal 
functional activities of the medulla; the cere- 
bellum and cerebrum are summarized, with 
reference to cortical associative areas of the 
latter. This film summarizes very well the 
functional integration of body activities. The 
reviewer doubts that stimuli or 
stimuli impulses are stored up in the associa- 
tive areas of the « 


the nervous 


seriously 


rtex as suggested 

The use of “looks” 
continues to be poor 
music anywhere in a 
not contribute to its value in the 
but the this film 
is appropriate and useful for upper grades, 
high school, and elementary 


instead of 
English 
teaching 

scientific 


“appears” 
Incidental 
film does 


classroom, information in 


college courses 
which refer to the nervous system of man 


lames M. Sanders 
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I Am A Doctor. 2 reels. 16 mm sound. 25 
minutes. Color, free loan. Available through 
Sterling Movies Inc., U.S. A. Central Book- 
ing Exchange, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3, Ill. 


This is a career film from the American 
Medical Association. It is a sentimental ap- 
proach to selling a career in medicine to com- 
petent young people. Much of the idealism 
expressed as well as the qualifications apply 
to any successful professional man, or young 
person seeking to qualify for a profession. 
The commentary purports to be a true case 
of a practicing physician who learns he has 
leukemia and perhaps a year to live. There 
are some fine short sequences of schools, 
laboratories, operating rooms, research labs, 
and situations encountered in medical train- 
ing and practice. Many of the various spe- 
cialties such as plastic surgery, psychiatry, 
and geriatrics are singled out for special 
mention. Suitable for high school vocational 
guidance, pre-medic and pre-dental groups, 
and young people of similar or related in- 
terests. James M. Sanders 


Westward Growth of Our Nation (1803- 
1853). 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black 
and white, $60; color, $110. Educational 
Collaborator: Robert R. Riegel. Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, II. 


The film, prepared for intermediate grades 
and the junior high school, shows graphically 
and pictorially the growth of American ter- 
ritory from 1803 to 1853. The story really 
goes back to the formation of the States 
from the Colonies and includes the land west 
of the Appalachians which formed the first 
United States. 


After this follow the various acquisitions 


which came in the form of the Louisiana 
Purchase, Annexation of Texas and Oregon, 
the Southwest secured through the Mexican 
War, and the Gadsden Purchase. The prog- 
ress of expansion shown on the map is inter- 
spersed with pertinent illustrations such as 
the Lewis-Clark and Zebulon Pike expe- 
ditions, the trek of the covered wagons, the 
Alamo, and other snatches of moving pictures 


intended to stir the imagination of the pupil. 


The film is more suitable for summary 
than introductory study, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, because its story proceeds a 
bit too rapidly. This, however, does not 
detract from its merit as an accurate presen- 
tation of America’s march westward. 


Joseph Chada 
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High School Prom. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. 
16 minutes. Black and white, $90; color, $165. 
Educational collaborator: Freda S. Kehm 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

High school students planning a prom will 
get off to a good start by viewing this film 
made from scenes of an actual high school 
prom. While direct questions of proper 
etiquette are not answered, the film will pro- 
voke discussion not only about acceptable 
social behavior, appropriate dress and make- 
up, but about such practical problems as 
expenses, the dinner after the prom, and the 
use of the family car. Since many good 
techniques for planning are implied by the 
students in their individual preparations for 
the prom, this film can be used most profitably 
by the prom committee and the faculty spon- 
sor in the pre-planning stages of a high 
school dance or prom. Marie Truax 


The Big Idea. 
minutes. Black 


1 reel. 16 mm sound. 30 
and white. Price: cost of 
return postage. Available free from Sterling 
Movies Inc., U.S.A. Central Booking Ex- 
change, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill 

This film deals with the “big idea” that 
America’s greatness arises from the fact that 
men are “free to live, work, and worship as 
they please.” A Voice of America news- 
caster, whose program theme is that America 
is the land of free choice for all, challenges 
any communist listeners to examine anything 
they wish in the United States and then 
appear on his program and dare deny his 
claim. Through a cynical, disillusioned re- 
porter friend, he meets a beautiful Russian 
spy who accepts his challenge. After reject- 
ing a cosmetic firm as frivolous, they decide 
to visit Swift and Co.; food is important says 
the Russian. 

Did the beautiful Russian spy become con- 
verted to capitalism and free choice? Well, 
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she wanted to, especially after hearing a 
group of Swift employees singing in a church, 
but she was whisked back to Russia in order 
to prevent her admitting on the air that 
America is truly all that the Voice of 
America says it is. However, the cynical, 
disillusioned reporter has seen the light. At 
the last minute, U.S. cavalry-to-the-rescue- 
style, he substitutes for the Russian and con- 
fesses that heretofore he has been weak in his 
faith in American perfection, but now that 
he has seen the plain people of America 
butchering meat, he realizes that this is in- 
deed the land of the “big idea.” 


This film is apparently aimed at college 
and high school students, as well as adult 
groups. 

Swift and Co. is to be praised for its 
patriotism and adherence to the ideals of 
democratic opportunity and free choice. 
That it chose to get this message over in 
the form of a commercial which attempts to 
sell both America and “bacon” with sub- 
stantially equal fervor is most unfortunate 
and embarrassing. This film uses a number 
of questionable devices, of which the follow- 
ing are samples: (1) the Russian is por- 


trayed as a stock character—the ignorant 
enemy who immediately falls in love with 
us as soon as she sees us as we really are; 
(2) the American economy is presented in 


too simplified a picture as compared with 
complex reality; (3) the Swift employees 
are pictured as happy, content, without any 
quarrels with the Company. The unreality 
of this is emphasized by the lack of any 
reference to the Meatpacker’s Union in 
Swift and Co.’s not very entertaining nor 
instructive venture into make-believe. What 
is most discouraging for those of us who 
believe that we really do have a “big idea” 
here in America is the unintelligent manner 
in which a basically good idea has been 
handled. Leon Novar 





Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Improving the Quality of 
Programs. By Harold J. McNally et al 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
3ureau of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., 
New York 27, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 331. $4.95. 

Administrators and 
will find this text a useful guide. Well- 
known educators from different parts of 
the nation have contributed chapters on the 
approaches to curriculum development. The 
text is devoted to general considerations 
which must be given to effective curric- 
ulum making and to outstanding programs 
which have been completed by seven state, 
county, and city school organizations. These 
illustrative programs should be especially 
helpful in establishing guidelines for groups 
engaged in curriculum reorganization 

John M Beck 
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Evaluating Elementary School Pupils. By 
J. Stanley Ahmann, Marvin D. Glock, and 
Helen L. Wardeberg. Allyn and Bacon, 150 
Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass., 1960. Pp 
384. $6.50 

It is intended by the authors that this 
book, designed on the basis of goals estab 
lished on pupils’ needs, serve as a highly in 
portant adjunct to a one-term college 
at either the graduate or undergraduate 
level. The subject of educational evaluation 
at the elementary level is treated 
tively in well organized chapters 
an explanation of rudimentary 
procedures and descriptions and 
istics of types of tests, as 
use and interpretation of 
variety of purposes 
supplementary text, a 
reterence 


cours 


exhaus 
It includes 
statistical 
character 
well as the 
evaluation data 
Invaluable as a 
ource book, or a 
Wesley F. Amar 


many 
tor a 
worl 
A Teacher Speaks. -By Philip Marson 


David McKay Co., 119 W 40th St.. New 
York 18, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 230. $3.95 
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This is an autobiography of a teacher 
who spent nearly fifty years in American 
high schools, the last thirty-one years in 
the famous Boston Latin School. Although 
the personal history provides many inter- 
esting insights into the academic life of the 
school, the author’s chief concern is over 
the nation-wide changes in education during 
the last twenty years. Even the Latin 
School is included among the victims of 
the educational theories of the “Dewey- 
eyed zealots.” Granting that a changing 
academic climate is desirable in American 
education, the author is remiss in failing 
to recognize the counter-revolution which 
s under way in all levels of American edu 
cation John M. Beck 

Budgeting for Better Schools. By Leon 
Ovsiew and William B. Castetter, and 
Financing the Public Schools. By Roe L. 
Johns and Edgar L. Morphet. Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y., 1960 
Pp. 338 and 566 respectively. $5.95 and $6.95 
respectively 


The two books present a comprehensive 
treatment of the basic operational aspects of 
public school budgeting and financing. The 
school financial problems which will con 
tinue to be critical in the next decade will 
necessitate more than ever greater profi- 
ciency in educational planning. For this rea 
son school administrators will need to 
acquire a better understanding of school 
financing and, in particular, develop budget 
ing skills beyond the simple listing of in 

and expenditure. These expertly-writ- 
ten volumes provide essential technical in 
formation for school administrators as well 
as a foundation for professional training of 
educational administrators. 


core 


Budgeting 
relationship 


for Better Schools 
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stresses the 


school purposes and 
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budget items. Recognition is given to the 
principle of the “performance budget” in 
which attention is focused upon the “gen- 
eral character and relative importance of 
the work to be done, or upon the service 
to be rendered rather than the things to be 
acquired.” The various chapters offer a 
thorough description of the budget as an 
instrument for educational planning, capital 
improvement and long-term planning, evalu- 
ation, and control. A very useful appendix 
includes a guide to good budgeting, glossary, 
data for computing financial indices, and a 
checklist of possible economics 

Financing the Public Schools has as its 
underlying theme the business administra 
tion policies and procedures necessary to 
realize the “conservation and wise utiliza 
tion of funds, facilities, and people 

Basic concepts of economics and publi 
finance are discussed at length; the general 
problems of school financing, local, state, and 
federal roles, and specific operational phases 
are dealt with John M. Beck 


{dmimistratve Relationships. By 
Culbertson, Paul Jacobson, and Theodore 
Reller. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave. New 
York 11, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 517. $6.75. 


The approach to the understanding of 
school administration presented in this vol 
ume might well be recommended to all 
prospective administrators. This casebook 
method utilizes inter-disciplinary sources, 
drawing especially on social science ma 
terials. The discussion of method serves as 
an orientation for the student of admin- 
istration, presenting an explanation of case 
analysis, preparation of cases, and the case 
method of teaching; the core of the text 
describes seventeen cases of administrators 
dealing with practical problems. The pre 
sentation of basic concepts underlying the 
administrative process, such as communicat 
ing, building morale, administrative change, 
and decision-making complete this fine con- 
tribution to professional literature in school 
administration John M. Beck 


Jack 
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Teaching of Reading. By John ] 
and Martha Dallman. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 360. $5.00. 


This excellent text is cogent, concise, and 
non-doctrinaire. The authors, having made 
a careful survey of both the experimental 
evidence about reading and the currently 
fashionable practices in the teaching of the 
subject, have refrained from advocating one 
approach among the many currently in use 
unless justified by valid evidence. Each 
chapter of the main section deals with a 
major area in reading instruction, for 
example reading rate, readiness, comprehen- 
sion, word recognition; a description of 
current practices, experimental evidence, sug- 
gestions regarding the advantages and dis- 
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advantages of various approaches; and 
techniques suitable for bringing about the 
desired abilities. The concluding section dis 
cusses the total reading program. 

Because of its freshness, convenient or- 
ganization, and completeness of coverage, the 
book 1s recommended for students preparing 
to teach reading, administrators, and ex 
perienced teachers in the field, all of whom 
should find much of value to them 

Thomas J. Creswell 
The Junior College: Progress and Pros- 
pect. By Leland L. Medsker. McGraw-Hill 
took Co., 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, 
N.Y., 1960. Pp. 367. $6.50 

rhe author, well known to educational per 
sonnel in Chicago and Illinois, has drawn 
upon both rich personal experience and 
intensive research of seventy-six carefully 
selected junior colleges throughout the coun- 
try to prepare the most authentic report on 
practices now availabie. This volume is in- 
tended to supplement the many available 
texts on this subject by giving factual in- 
formation on how well these institutions are 
performing their unique functions and how 
they are viewed by committees, students, 
and faculties. Despite his long service in 
this field, the author makes a critical and 
objective analysis of the two-year college 
For example, he points out that although 
two thirds of the students never transfer to 
a senior college, two-thirds are in transfer 
curriculum instead of a more practical 
terminal curriculum. Herein lies a major 
challenge. This book is now the one most 
valuable reference for a study of the Amer 
ican junior college Charles R. Monroe 


Silent Speech and Silent Reading. By Ake 
W. Edfeldt. University of Chicago Press, 
5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIL, 1960. Pp 
165. $3.50 


Head of the Insitute of Reading Research 
at the University of Stockholm, the author 
of this book presents a report of his study 
of inner speech—defined as “all instances 
of movement in the speech muscles in ac- 
companiment with reading or other forms 
of mental activity’—as i is related to 
silent reading. Using the electromyograph to 
identify movements of the speech muscles, he 
came to the conclusion that although good 
readers engage in less silent speech than do 
poor readers probably all readers employ 
silent speech to some degree. His experi- 
ments tend to demonstrate that silent speech 
is not the cause of reading difficulties, but 
an indication that reading difficulties are 
present. Therefore, the reading of any easy 
text results in less silent speech than does 
the reading of a difficult one. The implica- 
tions for teachers ot reading are significant 
efforts to eliminate silent speech in reading 
should be discontinued; instead, the cause 
of reading difficulties should be determined 
through further research. 

Eona De Vere 
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For the Kindergarten 


Traveller's Joy. By Ivy O. Eastwick. Illus- 
trated by Decie Merwin. David McKay Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 47. $2.50 


$2 
This collection of poems describing flowers 
common to the English countryside may con 
fuse American children because of the use of 
unfamiliar names of flowers; 
English expressions, such as 
unusual place names, such as “Bolt on the 
Wye.” But the children who can overlook 
these unfamiliarities will enjoy the whimsical 
verse and imaginative pen drawings 
Elizabeth P 


uncommon 


“copse;” and 


Davey 


I Like Animals. Written and illustrated by 
Dahlov Ipcar. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Unp. $2.95 

A young lad presumably visualizes all the 
types of persons he would like to be: a keeper 
of the zoo, a pet shop owner, a farmer, and 
a woodsman. He definitely likes all the ani 
mals he names. The pages are splashed with 
color and free design which children of all 
grades enjoy. A tremendous variety of ani 
mals are mentioned and cleverly illustrated 
4 fine book to correlate with creative 
or a visit to a large zoo Marie Z 
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Circus Magic. By Sharon Banigan 
trated by Katharina Maillard. E. F 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
N.Y., 1959. Unp. $2.50 

[his book just misses capturing the 
and excitement of the circus The 
rhymes unfortunately describe only a 
few of the 
are vet ‘ 
and five 
not sult 
deal of wse 


gayety 
lilting 
very 
The humorous illustrations 
lorful and will appeal to four 
The binding, however, is 
durable to withstand a great 
Barbara McIntyre 
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This is lively pictorial 


{ overage witl 
narration running through the entire 
The excellent pictures deserve the 
receive. The gay 


bears in the water are fascinating to children 


simple 
} 


book 
they 


two polar 


little antics of 
from five through eight years 
Aileen Carroll 

The Day Daddy Stayed Home. Written 
and illustrated by Ethel and Leonard Kessler 
Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.00 

Paul was surprised to find his father had 
not rk one morning for it wasn’t 
Saturday nor was it a holiday. When he 
looked out the window, however, he dis 
covered the reason, the biggest snow of the 
year. Together Paul and his father enjoyed 


gone to W 
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the fun they could find only on such a day. 
rhe three-color sketches ably support this 
charming story told in the first person. Rec 
ommended for kindergarten and primary 
grades; second-graders can read it alone 
Barbara McIntyre 


Bobby's Neighbors. By Joyce Boyle. Illus- 
trated by Hertha Depper. Abingdon Press 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 1959. Pp. 
96. $2.00 


[Twelve short stories of Bobby's experi- 
ences with his neighbors, from raking leaves 
in the Fall to decorating his Christmas tree 
with gifts for them. Six-and seven-year-olds 
will enjoy having these tales read to them 
as the characters will be familiar as well as 
warm and friendly. 

Josephine T. Kerrigan 


A Day of Summer. By Betty Miles. Illus- 
trated by Remy Charlip. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave. New York 22, N.Y.,, 
1960. Unp. $2.75 

The wonder and delight of a summer day 
from early morning through the night are 
presented in a way that a child can under- 
stand. The illustrations lead him through 
the summer landscape by enlarging a back 
ground object of one picture, making it the 
foreground of the next 

Edna R. Olson 

Indy and Mr. Lincoln. By Natalia M 
Belting. Illustrated by Leonard Everett 
Fisher. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave, New York 17, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 31. 


¢7 95 


Indy, an unusual pig, lived in a house and 
was dressed in clothes by its owner, in the 
frontier town of New Salem, Illinois. Dur- 
ng a long period of rainy days, its life was 
uneventful but one day when the sun came 
out it left the house and met with a series 
f adventures climaxed by its rescue from 
a mudhole by Abraham Lincoln. Young 
hildren will need considerable explanation 

f the nature of frontier life to appreciate 

book Elizabeth P. Davey 

Company's Coming for Dinner $y Myra 
Brown. Illustrated by Dorothy Marino 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.50 
little child who has helped his 
mother prepare for company will relive. his 
he about little Stevie 
ind his activities on such an occasion. Five- 
to seven-year-olds will enjoy hearing this 
lelightful story and seeing the colorful illus- 
trations. The text may deter them from try- 
ing to read it themselves 

Coletta H. Ramelow 
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For the Middle Grades 


What Is It Series. What Is A Plant and 
What Is A Bird. By Gene Darby. Illustrated 
by Lucy and John Hawkinson. What Is A 
Machine. By B. John Syrocki. Illustrated 
by Gregory Orloff. What Is Light. By 
Theodore W. Munch. Illustrated by Gregory 
Orloff. Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago 39, IIL, 1960. Pp. 48 each 
$1.60 each 

Each book has interesting factual content 
and scientifically accurate illustrations about 
a specific subject. Teachers will welcome 
these books for group classroom use, li- 
braries, and reading tables. The books on 
light and machines contain picture diction- 
aries of words used in the text. The ones 
about birds and plants have vocabulary levels 
analyzed and lists of scientific names. The 
range of reading level is from grades one to 
four and interest level from one to eight 

Mary F. Polerecky 


{bout Series. About Our Flag. By Elinor 
Rees. Illustrated by Jerome W. Bowen. 
About News and How It Travels. By Will- 
ma Willis Simpson. Illustrated by Jaroslav 
Gebr. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill., 1960. Pp. 31 each. $1.88 
each. 

In the first book mentioned some flag facts 
are gathered for intermediate grade readers 
The Betsy Ross legend is perpetuated. For 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and those studying 
flag history and customs, this contains the 
essential details about flag flying and display 

A classroom newspaper is an excellent 
language arts project in the middle grades. 
The “news” book aids and abets such pro 
jects. It gives in addition a communications 
overview including the news gathering fun: 
tions of letters, telegrams, telephones, maga 
radio, and television 

Mar ella G 


zines, 


Krueger 


Roy * Goes to Sea. By Edith L 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher 
McNally and Co., P. O 
80, Ill, 1959. Pp. 222 


soyd 
Rand 
Rox 7600, Chi ago 
$2.95 

A fascinating tale of life at sea is unfolded 
in this novel. Joe experiences many adven- 
tures during his career as a cabin boy on the 
Linnnet. The rigorous life of the crew and 
the exacting training of an apprenticed cabin 
boy on an English trading ship are well por- 
trayed. Exciting incidents both on ship and 
at ports of call take place. The illustrations 
are lovely Alice M. Weatherwax 


Blizzard Rescue. By Ferris Weddle 
trated by Sam Savitt 
Lexington Ave., New 
Pp. 117. $2.95. 

Clint Wade spends his Christmas vacation 
in the wilds of the north country with his 


Illus- 
Franklin Watts, 575 
York 22, N. Y., 1959 
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father, a biologist for the state fish and game 
department. An avid photographer, Clint ex- 
pects to add considerably to his collection of 
wildlife photographs. But photography be- 
comes irrelevant when a blinding blizzard, a 
curious cougar, and a party of poachers chal- 
lenge Clint’s resourcefulness and courage. 
Sixth and seventh grade boys will enjoy this 
outdoor adventure story 
Mary M. Malone 


The Year the River Frosze. By Christine 
Govan. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1959. Pp. 191. $2.75 

What made an exciting winter around the 
turn of the century in a small Tennessee river 
town? Linda and Sally and the whole town 
turned out for a holiday on the frozen Missis- 
sippi, which would not have been such a 
happy occasion for them if the Cherokee 
Rose had not been able to dock, or if teasing 
Steve Bradley had not been punished for 
stealing Linda’s skates. The story keeps 
interest at times, but it is not too informative. 

Margaret T. Racky 


The Seal That Couldn’t Swim 
Ladas. Illustrated by Marc Simont. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1959. Pp. 56. $2.75 

Based on an actual experience of the 
author, Panayoti, a baby seal, is rescued 
from superstitious islanders by the com- 
mander of a Greek ship in World War II 
and thereafter proceeds to cause commotion 
and consternation as his fellow sailors dis- 
cover how much he needs to learn, including 
how to swim! The story is humorously told, 
though middle-graders, for whom it is in- 
tended, may object to the almost total lack of 
conversation. The three-color illustrations 
greatly enhance the enjoyment of the many 
hilarious situations in the story 

Julienne Couleur 


By Alexis 


Little Dog Little. By Miriam Schlein 
Illustrated by Hertha Depper. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 93. $2.50. 

Children are introduced to the animal 
“underworld” in a strange story that unfolds 
like a bad dream. Little Dog Little falls 
into the clutches of an underworld character, 
a water rat, who wants to use him as a rug 
in his burrow. The dog’s experiences in 
escaping from his captor comprise the greater 
part of the story. His bravery and the kind- 
ness of some mice who help him partially 
redeem this gruesome and unrealistic tale, 
but not sufficiently te warrant subjecting 
young readers to its horrors. The ending 
also is not plausible Julienne Couleur 
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For the Upper Grades 


How and Why Series. Electricity. By 
Jerome J. Notkin and Sidney Gulkin. Illus- 
trated by Robert Patterson and Charles 
Bernard. Stars. By Norman Hoss. Lllus- 
trated by James Ponter. Weather. By George 
Bonsall, Illustrated by George Pay. Rockets 
and Missiles. Written and illustrated by 
Clayton Knight. Rocks and Mimercls. By 
Nelson Hyler. Illustrated by Kenyon Shan- 
non. Dinosaurs, By Darlene Geis. Illustrated 
by Kenyon Shannon. Grossett and Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 48 each. $1.00 each. 


Information is presented in question and 
answer form. The questions are the ones 
most likely to be asked by children whose 
curiosity has been aroused by direct obser- 
vation or who are stimulated by looking at 
the splendid pictures, sketches, and drawings 
in the books. The answers have been written, 
edited, and approved for accuracy of text and 
art by recognized experts. This series is 
basic for building a science library suitable 
for ages seven to twelve years. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


Electromagnetic Waves. By Robert Irving. 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 141. $3.00. 

This book written for upper grade and 
high school students attempts to describe the 
entire family of electromagnetic phenomena 
The idea is a sound one and a small volume 
of this type is sorely needed for the thirteen 
to seventeen-year-old. However, the author 
has put together a series of definitions on 
wave particles in a way that makes reading 
it very difficult and uninteresting. For the 
novice this book is too difficult and for the 
person who has some experience in this field 
there is little in it that will increase his 
knowledge. The black and white illustrations, 
which are well done, do not always contribute 
to an understanding of the text 


Samuel L. Dolnick 


Dive! Written and illustrated by H. B 
Harris-Warren. Harper and Bros. 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 130. 
$2.95. 

The design, operation, purposes and in- 
tricacies of the modern atomic submarine are 
portrayed. The author, a U. S. Navy Com- 
mander, employs a clear and simple manner 
of presentation supplemented by a detailed 
glossary and excellent photographs and dia- 
gtams. The reader is taken aboard and made 
to feel as one of the crew. In order to grasp 
the physical operational aspects of this ship, 
one needs an elementary knowledge of the 
physical sciences. Recommended as supple- 
mentary reading for eighth to twelfth graders 
with sufficient background and inierest in 
science. Joseph Silverstein 
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Safe Living. With Study Guide and In- 
structor’s Guide. By MHarold T. Glenn. 
Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria, Ill, 1960. Pp. 288. $4.00. 

A common criticism of many safety texts 
is founded in the coverage of driver education 
and limited information regarding the many 
other aspects of a safety program. This book 
meets the needs in the broader program and 
does it in a stimulating way. It is attractive, 
well organized, and profuseiy illustrated with 
photographs, drawings, and cartoons. Ac- 
companying the text is a very helpful study 
guide which poses questions, provides objec- 
tive tests, and suggests projects in each area. 
Also included is an instructor’s guide which 
follows the pattern of the study guide. Valu- 
able material for the upper grades. 

Gertrude Byrne 


The Beast in the Cave. By Mary Alice 
Philips. Illustrated by Torson Gide. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 182. $2.95. 

An excellent introduction gives the young 
reader the necessary background for a tale 
about Cro-Magnon man who lived in the 
area of France 25,000 years ago. It is a 
typical story of the young boy who must 
perform many feats before the men of the 
tribe accept him. Fact and fiction are inter- 
woven by an author who will appeal to 
adventure-seeking readers. 

Marie Horan 


Boomerang Hunter. By Jim Kjelgaard. 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars. Holiday House, 
8. W. 13th St, New York 11, N. Y., 1960 
Pp. 172. $2.95. 

You won't have to shelve this book, for 
boys and girls will pass it along from friend 
to friend. Everything about the life of Balulu, 
the Australian aborigine and his tamed dingo, 
Warrigal, will be strange yet understandable 
to Jim Kjelgaard fans. This story is so 
filled with suspense that even average readers 
in both middle and upper grades will read it 
with great enthusiasm. 

Ruth B. Smith 


Canadians of Long Ago. By Kenneth E. 
Kidd. Illustrated by Sylvia Hahn. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 174. $3.75. 


The origin of the Canadian Indian is prob- 
ably similar to the Indian of the Central 
States. Here is a presentation of fact and 
legend about the early inhabitants of Canada. 
This is more of a text than a story book, 
written for school children of the various 
provinces whose curricula has gone in the 
direction of the Social Studies. The research 
and the illustrations make this an excellent 
source of information for middle grade units. 

Marie L. Horan 
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Girl with a Musket. By Florence Parker 
Simister. Illustrated by Lloyd Coe. Hastings 
House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 116. $2.75. 


The Revolutionary War is the background 
for this story of Anne Saunders, who wanted 
to be a soldier rather than a wife. Mas- 
querading as a boy, she is successful in en- 
listing and having her share of adventures 
and hardships. Pleasant little book, of appeal 
mainly to pre-teen girls. Format very good 
with large print and attractive illustrations 

Eve K. Clarke 


The Girl from Nowhere. By Hertha yon 
Gebhart. Illustrated by Helen Brun. Trans- 
lated by James Kirkup. Criterion Books, 257 
Fourth Ave. New York 10, N. Y., 1959 
Pp. 190. $3.25. 


Girls in the middle grades should enjoy 
this sad story of the parentless girl, Mag 
dalene. It is an imaginative, almost fairy- 
like tale in which the child’s world drifts 
into vague and royal dreams, then upsets it- 
self with the magnified trivial unpleasantness 
of everyday life. The sad aura of awe which 
cloaks this story should leave its readers a 
bit more advanced in understanding of and 
feeling for their playmates and friends. 

Margaret T. Racky 


Calling All Girls. Selected by Morrell 
Gipson. Illustrated by Isabel Dawson. Gros- 
sett and Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 
10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 242. $2.50 


Reprinted as a collection from Calling All 
Girls magazine, these stories encompass a 
wide range of problems facing pre-teen and 
teen-age girls, such as peer and family re- 
lationships, school adjustment, and other situ- 
ations calling for the responsible reactions of 
maturing youth. The quality of these selec- 
tions is uneven. In some the story which is 
intended to convey the theme is almost too 
thin to cover the obvious point, creating the 
impression that they have been “made to 
order.” This is undoubtedly a hazard in 
compiling a collection from a single source 
and it should be given consideration before 
purchasing such a volume. 

Julienne Couleur 


Serilda’s Star. By Olive Rambo Cook 
Illustrated by Helen Torrey. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 


18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 176. $2.95. 


\ heart-warming tale of a young pioneer 
girl and her horse, Star. Rather than see him 
shot by a cruel camper, Serilda trades her 
prized gold locket for the then crippled Star. 
The exciting events that follow this seemingly 
poor transaction will hold the interest of both 
boys and girls Mary M. Malone 
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The House with Roots. By Barbara 
Willard. Illustrated by Robert Hodgson 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave. New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 183. $2.95. 


A deep-rooted family love and loyalty 
caused the four Pryde children to collaborate 
and successfully plan the rescue of their old 
home from demolishment due to an expanded 
highway program. The author's genuine nat- 
uralness in presenting people and places 
makes this a lively and entertaining story 
with its locale, the English countryside. Good 
reading for grades five to eight. 

Rosemary A. Welsch 


Log of the Ark. By Kenneth Walker and 
Geoffrey Boumphrey. Illustrated by George 
Boumphrey. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 214. $2.95. 


A modernized version of the biblical story 
of Noah's Ark. The pre-flood preparation of 
making adequate quarters and storing food 
supplies for every type of living thing proves 
to be a tremendous task for Noah and his 
family. The curious monkey discovers the 
Ark being built and overhears the conversa- 
tion about the coming flood. He hurries back 
to spread the news to the animals, birds, and 
insects. The experiences of all living crea- 
tures on the Ark prove quite interesting and 
hilarious. Marie Z. Cole. 


Young Scientist Takes A Ride. By George 
Barr. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 154. $3.00. 


Observing while in motion travelling in an 
automobile is the setting for learning scien- 
tific principles in action. This book is a guide 
that directs the reader’s attention to much 
that is easily overlooked. It deals with such 
varied but related subjects as reaction time, 
tires that “sing,” corrosion from exhaust, 
kinds of pavements, traffic problems, eye- 
strain, distance estimation and others. 

Mary F. Polerecky 


The Rescuers. By Margery Sharp. Illus- 
trated by Garth Williams. Little, Brown and 
Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1959 
Pp. 149. $3.50 


Every teacher who has been asked for 
another story like Alice in Wonderland will 
be glad to discover this charming fantasy. 
Readers of all ages will find themselves be- 
lieving that there really is a venerable mouse 
organization called the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
bent upon finding a way to rescue a Norwe- 
gian poet from the windowless Black Castle. 
The many adventures of the three chief char- 
acters and the beautiful illustrations will be 
enjoyed by all; the subtle humor and gentle 
philosophy will be appreciated by more dis- 
cerning readers. Truly a book not only to 
read but to own Ruth B. Smith 
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For the High School 


Politicians and What They Do. By David 
Botter. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 213. $3.95. 


Through the expedient of relating some 
thing of the life, duties, and experiences of 
specific individuals in the various levels of 
politics, this book succeeds very well in 
describing the politician as a person engaged 
in a particular and vital function. The spector 
of a politician as a greedy, dishonest ogre in 
a smoke-filled room is ably and adequately 
displaced by the image of a real person with 
all the qualities and faults of a human being 
doing a necessary job. All levels of political 
life from precinct captain to president are 
covered in an interesting manner. Students 
will find this book both enjoyable and en 
lightening. Recommended for grades eight to 
twelve William H. Strawn 


Know Your Government. By George Ross. 
Illustrated by Seymour Fleishman. Rand 
McNally and Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 
80, Ill., 1959. Pp. 72. $2.95. 

From the American colonists’ attempts to 
organize as a group, typified by the Con- 
gresses, to the Constitutional Convention re- 
sulting in the Constitution this book gives a 
brief but vivid picture. How the government 
works, copies of the American’s creed, the 
Declaration of Independence, the Star-Span 
gled Banner, and the U.S. Constitution as 
well as a list of presidents and a map of 
Washington, D.C., help to give the student 
some fundamental information concerning his 
government. The book will appeal to sixth 
to eighth graders, brt is ideal for 
readers in the high school. 

Geraldine O’ Malley 


poor 


Castles and Kings. By Henry Treece. Illus- 
trated by C. Walter Hodges. Criterion Books, 
6 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y., 1959 
Pp. 204. $3.50. 

This is a well written collection of stories 
about a few famous events in English history 
from the fifth to the seventeenth century 
and the castles that figured in these events 
Despite the grimness which characterizes all 
the narratives, the book should be of special 
interest to the high school student who likes 
history. It will be best appreciated if the 
reader has some prior knowledge of this 
period in English history 

Donald R. Martin 


The Boy They Made King. By David Scott 
Daniell, Illustrated by William Stobbs. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 151. $3.00 

In 1486 the son of a shoemaker is acciden- 
tally discovered to have a striking resem 
blance to an heir to the English throne. Thus 
begins a tale of royal intrigue which 
threatened the throne of King Edward V and 
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led to the famous Battle of Stoke Field in 
1487. Teen-age readers are certain to find 
this an excellent blend of exciting fiction 
and historical fact Donald R. Martin 


Sylvanus Thayer of West Point. By George 
Fielding Eliot. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th 
St. New York 18, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 186 
$2.95. 

\ biography of the man who became 
Superintendent of West Point after the War 
of 1812 and who completely reorganized the 
Academy, establishing high educational stand- 
ards and developing the strict discipline and 
code of honor that we now associate with 
that institution. Good reading for all ages 
and not too difficult for junior high school 
students. Bibliography and index 

Ruth Dawson 


Paddlewheel Pirate. By Gordon Newell. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 237. $3.95. 

“Amazing” and “incredible” only mildly 
describe the exploits of Ned Wakeman, an 
American merchant ship captain of the mid- 
dle nineteenth century, whose adventures 
provide ample evidence that truth can be 
stranger than fiction and make the reader 
wonder again and again why this colorful 
Connecticut Yankee wasn’t discovered long 
ago. Against an excellent background of 
conditions in shipping at the time, the author 
writes an account that is full of suspense 
and thrills, dominated by a man who never 
hesitated to take whatever action was neces- 
sary to the situation of the moment—whether 
subterfuge, violence, or artful persuasion. 
Mature high school readers should be able 
to evaluate the opposing facets of Wakeman’s 
nature while adding to their appreciation of 
a fascinating sector of American history. 

Julienne Couleur 

Girl Soldier and Spy: Sarah Emma 
Edmundson. By Mary Hoehling. Julian Mes- 
sner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 186. $2.95. 

To prevent an unwelcome marriage, Sarah 
Edmundson ran away from home, disguised 
as a boy. When Fort Sumter fell she, 
continuing the masquerade, enlisted and saw 
action as soldier and spy in many famous 
battles. Vivid, well-paced account of an un- 
believable adventure of a courageous woman 
in the drama and sorrow of civil war. Will 
appeal to both boys and girls of junior high 
school level. Eve K. Clarke 


I Mary: A Biography of the Girl Who 
Varried Abraham Lincoln. By Ruth Painter 
Randall. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 242. $3.50 

A biography for junior high school girls 
based on the material in the author’s three 
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adult books on the Lincoln family 
Lincoln, Lincoin’'s Sons, and Courtship of 
Mr. Lincoin. Documentation for all these 
books is beyond reproach, and this one pre 
sents the same sympathetic yet objective 
picture of Mary Todd Lincoln as the earlier 
ones. Unfortunately, in adapting her books 
for teen-age readers the author has watered 
down her material until it seems superficial 
and has simplified her style to the point of 
dullness. Mary Lincoln's story will appeal to 
today’s high school girls, but except for slow 
and reluctant readers, the longer version in 
Mary Lincoln, Biography of a Marriage will 
be more satistactory 


Mary 


Dorothy Schumacher 


Electrical Genius, Nichola Tesla. By 
Arthur J. Beckhard. Julian Messner, 8 W 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192 
$2.95 

High school boys and girls will find this 
biographical sketch absorbing and interesting 
The inner emotional conflicts of Tesla’s life 
are skillfully woven into the adventure of 
his accomplishments in developing and re 
leasing the sleeping giant of electricity. The 
author writes well, chooses his words and 
phrases carefully, and creates a fine balance 
between action and description. Boys will be 
reluctant to put this book down once they 
have begun to read it 

Samuel L. Dolnick 


Isaac Newton 
matics By 


l’toncer of Space Mathe- 
Beulah Tannenbaum and Myra 
Stillman. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 128. $3.00 

In this biography the authors 
Newton's contribution to scientific 
edge: his work on calculus, 
gravity, and optics. The book is so well 
written that upper elementary and high 
school students will have no difficulty in 
understanding the principles involved in 
Newton’s work. Many sidelights of his 
personal life are included making the story 
a wartn, exciting one 


explain 
knowl- 
astronomy, 


Samuel L. Dolnick 


Modern Adventures 
Patrick Pringle 
ton Ave., New 
237. $3.95 


under the Sea. | sy 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexing- 
York 22, N.Y., 1959. Pp 


An exciting and informative narrative re- 
lating man’s efforts to conquer the world 
under the sea. Ancient and modern attempts 
at diving and under sea travel are reported 
However, the photographs used to illustrate 
the book might have been better chosen 
and an index would have increased the 
book’s worth as a reference. Nevertheless, 
these minor handicaps will certainly not 
reduce the popularity this book is sure to 
enjoy with teen-age readers 

Donald R. Martin 


November, 1960 


Disease Detectives—Y our Career in Medi- 
cal Research. By Harry Edward Neal. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 192. $3.50. 

This book is written for young people who 
may be interested in a career in medical 
research. Information is provided about the 
personality and educational qualifications 
needed for the various careers in medical 
research, the current working conditions, and 
the financial status of employment in these 
positions. Types of advancement and spe 
cializations within each career are described 
Recommended for high s< hool and college 
students who are taking courses in biology 

r careers. Excellent for use in 
guidance. 


vocationa 
Bernice Austrheim 


Chemical Magi sy Leonard A. Ford 
T. S. Denison and Co., 321 Fifth Ave., So., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn., 1959. Pp. 141. $3.50 

[he annual Chemistry Show put on by the 
author and his students at the University of 
Illinois was one of the events of the year; 
such occasions have high entertainment value 
and stimulate interest and curiosity. The 
stunts described in this book can be done by 
reliable high school students under close 
supervision by a qualified chemist. Following 
the four basic rules listed in the preface is 
imperative. Each trick is covered by ex 
planations under the headings: action, you 
need, how, why, and suggestions. These are 
adequate and clear James M. Sanders 


News Reporters and What They Do. By 
David Botter. Franklin Wattts, 575 Lexing 
ton Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1959. Pp 
214. $3.95. 

The author of this fourth book of a series 
dealing with various careers has been a 
newspaperman and editor for twenty-two 
years and is now assistant managing editor 
of Look. His skill as a reporter is evident 
in this straightforward account of the duties 
of news reporters. The information, drawn 
both from his own experience and from 
interviews with many working journalists, 
is presented clearly and unpretentiously, with 
out specious glamorization. Upper elementary 
or high school students interested in news 
writing for newspapers, magazines, or tele 
vision will find her a detailed, accurate de 
scription of just what is involved in most 
kinds of reporting careers 

Thomas J 


Creswell 


Business Dictionary. By Louis C. Nanassy 
and William Selden. Prentice-Hall, Engle 


wood Cliffs, N. J.. 1960. Pp. 263. $2.96. 
Designed for “every student, teacher, 
businessman, office worker, and library,” this 
reference book almost of necessity must 
have deficiencies. While it informs us as to 
the meaning of Chinese copy and the usage 
of the automated Selectada, the volume 
omits such terms as “leverage” and “spin- 
off.” The definitions are more extensive than 
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those of the glossary of the usual business 
text. Extremely good is the appendix with 
eighteen helpful tables. Recommended as a 
supplementary text for the high school 
business library. 

Charles Thomas Corkery 


Is College for Me? By the Editors of 
Sterling. Illustrated by Susan Elson. Ster- 
ling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 176. $2.95 

This book is a very fine, brief summary, 
answering many questions for the high 
school student. The language is simple and 
the style is easy and fluent. It makes a very 
good reference book for counselors and 
provides quick answers to many problems 
that face the student. The classification of 
many colleges in the United States into 
three groups, the low-cost college, the 
denominational college, and the junior col- 
lege, provides a reference list that is not 
obtainable in other publications 

Isabel G. Lassen 

The Enemy at the Gate. By Rita Ritchie 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 250. $3.50 

Young readers of the age of space mis- 
siles will find the turbulent days of the 
sixteenth century slow and cumbersome in 
contrast with the techniques and the ma- 
chines of modern warfare. However, they 
will find no lack of excitement in the 
intrigue and violence which characterized 
the defense of old Vienna against the raid- 
ing Turks, The hero of this story of daring 
and danger is young Michael, an apprentice 
gunsmith, whose devotion to his family led 
him to face treachery and torture, and to 
risk his life for the f those he 


safetv of 
loved. Mary E. Courtenay 


Adventures In Making. By Seon Manley. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave. New 
York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 180. $4.95 

Woven from bits of romantic historical 
incidents and interlaced with artifacts from 
various cultures and olimes, this most 
fascinating book will serve as inspirational 
motivation to students from junior high 
school through college It includes also 
small strands of instruction concerning the 
different crafts which should pique the 
reader's curiosity to the point of exploration 
Although in black and white, the photo 
graphs have been very carefully chosen and 
depict in their extent another “art through 
the ages.” LaVancha M. Stalmok 


Ladder to the Sky. By Ruth 
Chandler. Illustrated by Harper 
Abelard-Schumann, 404 Fourth 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 189. $3.00 

A teen-aged colored boy living in a pre 
dominately white town in the eastern part 


I orbes 
Johnson 


Ave., New 
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of the United States has many personal 
problems which he resolves realistically 
through his honesty in facing up to them 
and himself and his willingness to work 
them out in a manner beneficial to his 
family’s welfare. Urban Negro youth will 
find little kinship with Chip, whose ac- 
ceptance or rejection is on an almost personal 
basis in this small community, but the uni- 
versality of his personal problems will have 
general appeal. A warm, human story, the 
theme of which seems to be that getting to 
know and understand people will result in 
better relations in any community. 
Margaret Sandine 


Patriot Doctor; The Story of Benjamin 
Rush. By Esther M. Douty. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Benjamin Rush, physician general in Wash- 
ington’s army, was also a great humanitarian 
and a great patriot. The greatest value of 
this biography lies in its account of medical 
education and practice in the colonies and 
its picture of life in Philadelphia during 
the Revolution and immediately afterward. 
The style is suitable for juaior high school 
readers but is not enhanced, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, by frequent fictional con- 
versations, which have a synthetic flavor 
characteristic of this type of writing 

Dorothy Schumacher 


S F; 59. Edited by Judith Merril. Gnome 
Press, P. O. Box 161, Hicksville, New 
York, 1959. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

Science fiction may be characterized by 
the incongruous, the “gimmick,” and the 
bizarre; but if really worthwhile, it will 
also probe the reasons for human behavior. 
This collection of science fiction stories, 
while not consistently of such high caliber, 
is nevertheless fine fare for high school 
readers. This compilation, purportedly the 
best written in 1958-1959, also has a brief 
but highly interesting nonfiction commentary 
on space travel research. The latter article 
should be of interest to the general reader 
as well as to the science fiction fan 

Donald R. Martin 


Monte Carlo Rally. By Michael Gibson 
Illustrated by Arthur Horowicz. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Teen-age Ian, his father, and uncle com- 
prise a team which is entered in the hazard- 
ous, grueling road race which begins at 
Glasgow and ends through ice, fog, and snow 
at Monte Carlo. lan and his crew are among 
those who are presented awards for the 
best and safest driving performance by none 
other than Prince Rainier himself. A thril- 
ling story Margaret T.G. Burroughs 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


December 5-9: American Vocational Association, Los Angeles, 
California. 


December 28-30: Nineteenth Christmas Meeting, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Tempe, Arizona. 


December 28-30: Annual Convention, Speech Association of America, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


February 11-15: Forty-fifth Annual Convention, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Detroit, Michigan. 


February 22-25: Annual Convention, American Educational Research 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 22-25: Thirteenth Annual Meeting, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
February 25-28: Regional Conference, American Association of 


School Administrators, San Francisco, California. 


March 2-4: Annual Meeting, Illinois Vocational Association, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


March 5-8: Sixteenth Annual Conference, Associati for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


March 11-14: Regional Meeting, American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 12-16: Annual Convention, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 


= 


March 18-22: Annual Meeting, Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


March 21-25: National Convention, National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Denver, Colorado. 


March 25-28: Regional Meeting, American Association of School 
Administrators, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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